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Plant Plenty of Potatoes, Peas, Peanuts, Sorghum and Sugar Cane 


TH war, possibly long and exhausting, a certainty, it is the duty 
of every American farmer to himself, his family and his country 
Already the great world 
conflagration has put prices above anything this generation has ever 


to do his utmost to help feed the nation. 


and ample supply. 


peas for the table from the first of July until frost. Plant a patch now, 
and follow it with progressive plantings that will insure a continuous 


Still another valuable crop that we should not overlook is the peanut. 























known, and the entrance of the United States into the conflict must 
Hence for whatever surplus we pro- 
duce we are certain of a market that will insure good profits. 

We have insistently urged that every farmer produce an abundance 


inevitably put them higher still. 


of the staple food and feed crops—corn, 
oats, hay, wheat and meat; here let us call 
particular attention to the vital importance 
of supplementing these with a large acreage 


of the so-called truck crops—sweet potatoes, . 


cowpeas, sorghum and sugar cane. 

In low cost of production per unit of food 
value, few crops surpass the sweet potato. 
It is well adapted to nearly every part of the 
South, is easily grown, and average yields 
per acre are high. A further advantage lies 
in the fact that sweet potatoes may be 
planted any time from April to July, inclu- 
sive, and good crops made’ And not only 
is the sweet potato valuable as a human food, 
but it is valuable as a pork producer as well. 

Another crop that every Southern farmer 
should plant extensively is the cowpea. It 
is one of our greatest hay and soil-build- 
ing crops, and also provides one of the 
best of human foods. Every farm fam- 
ily should aim to have plenty of green 
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Because of its high oil and protein content, it hasa high value as a hu- 

man food, and for making cheap pork it is one of the best crops we have. 

A liberal peanut acreage is sure to mean good returns for the grower. 
Finally, every farmer should make certain of an abundance of syrup’ 


by planting plenty of sorghum and sugar 
cane. South of parallel 33 sugar cane 
usually does well anywhere from east 
Texas eastward, while north and west 
of this territory sorghum is best. 

Of course in emphasizing the need for 
the crops here named, we would not 
for a moment minimize the importance 
of the garden, the orchard, the chick- 
ens and the milk cows. Each and all 
of these must be made to do their part 
toward feeding the family and the 
country, 

In this time of National danger, the 
Southern farmer, no less than the soldier 
in arms, has a duty to perform; in 
helping to feed the nation, he can per- 
form a service no less important than 
that of the man who faces the guns. 

Let every farmer do his duty. 
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Hog Rack Body 


You Need Your Horses 
for Plowing— 


Smith Form-a-Truck is keeping every horse on the farm for live, 
money- farmers. Plowing, seeding and harvesting are 
reat work for horses. Get early crops and fancy prices by quick 
seeding and harvesting. Insure against crop losses due to 
delays in plowing. Do it by keeping your horses at real horse 
work and do your hauling with a Smith Form-a-Truck. 


These Big Savings 20 More Acres for 


Use Smith Form-a-Truck for hauling. hogs, ractor wrers 
sheep and cattle to market, One Smith Form, Ly oO 
i Throughout the country tractor owners are 


a-Truck as much as 2 teams. And in 3 

half the time—10 to 12 miles per hour} now selling their horses and buying Smith 
2 Form-a-Trucks. They are saving veterinary 

Save the pay of 3 drivers inhauling crops to _ bills, medicine, shoeing, bedding—scores of 

town, One Smith Form-a-Truck and a single _ needless expenses, 

ye = ha —_ Sop work gt 6: femme | Government figures show that it requires ail 

4 drivers—a saving of $8 to $10'a day! =the feed grown on 20 acres of land to feed 
arry 2,000 poundsof four horses. 

A Smith Form-a-Truck saves this—giving. you 

the use of this Jand for other crops. 


20 acres of fine farm land for $350—think of it? 


Now 8 Farm Bodies in 1 


Change to any one of 8 types of farm. bodies is now made instantly with the famous 8-in-1 cons 
tible farm y. Nota single tool is required. Merely pull the lever and change tems hog 
ack body to hay rack body for loose grain—high side flare board body—flat rack body—stock 


k body— basket rack body—fiat rack body, scoop board down—grain body. This is an 
lusive Smith Form-a-Truck feature: 





Rack Body for. 
Straw, Loose Gri 


round trip is but $1.50—gasoline, oil, tires and 
everything. Pht ot itt 





Double Strength 


Smith Form-a-Truck combines with any Ford, 
Maxwell, Overland, Dodge Bros., Buick or Chevrolet 
—cither new or used cars—to make a fully guaranteed, 
one-ton truck, When the chassis of these cars is tele- 
scoped on the Smith Form-a-Truck frame the remark- 
able strength of these cars isreinforced. You secure 
double construction—double strength—the strongest 
construction ever known to engineering. 


And the rearaxlies of these cars become jackshafts for 


Amazing Economy 


Never has any motor truck at any price sur- 
passed the astonishing economy records of the Smith 
Form-a-Truck now being made in daily use on hun 
dreds and hundreds of farms. 
Note these wonderful economies: 12 to 15 miles per 
gallon of gasoline—6,000 to 8,000 miles on @ set of 
tires—and practically no repair bills. 

The first Smith Form-a-Truck ever built is still in 


‘ f daily service. It has traveled over 22,000 miles. And 
the powerful chain drive. The strong, sturdy Smith the total repair cost has been less than $8, 
Form-a-Truck axle carries 90% of the load. else could you duplicate this ecenomy? 


You need Smith Form-a-Truck on 
your farm NOW—AT ONCE. Keep your 


Send Coupon NOW horses for farm work. Start saving 


money immediately by getting the full value of horses. Read the wonderful story of Smith Form-a- 
Truck in our big book— FREE to farmers. Yours for the conpon. Send it TODAY. 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
Manufactarers of Smith Form-a- Truck 
Executive Offices and Salesroom: Suite 1010Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
Chicago 








Smith Motor Truck Corporation, 
Suite1010 Smith Form-a-Truck Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


* Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, please 

§ send full details of Smith Form-a-Truck, the wonder- 
ful farm attachment with-the new convertible body for 
farm use. I am interested in how the Smith Form-a- 
Truck can save me money and give me better service 
than I am now getting from horses. 


The heavy illustration 
shows the Smith Form-a-Truck 
Attachment, which carries 90% 
of the load, bolted to the power 

lant with a vise- i 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





f By TAIT BUTLER 











The Legal Weight of a Bushel of 
Sorghum Seed 


READER wishes to know the 

weight of a bushel of sorghum 
seed. From the fact that this in- 
quiry comes from the humid sec- 
tion of the South where the non- 
saccharine sorghums are not gener- 
ally grown, we assume that our “in- 
quirier wants the weight of a bushel 
of sweet or saccharine sorghum seed. 
The following are the legal weights 
of sorghum seed for the states listed, 
as given in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture: 


Arkansas ....... Srereie'e-s 50 lbs. a bushel 
BIGTIOR cecccccccveess 66 Ths. a bushel 
TOW cccccces we cecence 30 lbs. a bushe! 
Kansas ..eseeves ecceee 56 ibs, & bushel 
Minnesota ..cccccccees 57 lbs. a bushel 
Mississippi ..... eocece 42 lbs. @ bushel 
Missouri ...-.ccccccses 42 lbs. a bushel 
Nebraska «+ 30 lbs. a bushel 
Tennessee .. 50 lbs. a bushel 








Oats as a Hog Feed 


READER asks: “What is the value 

of oats as a hog feed? Would it 
be best to soak the oats and feed just 
before they sprout, or cook them? 
Which is the best or cheapest feed 
for hogs: No.1 mill feed at $46 a ton, 
corn at $1.40 a bushel, or oats at 83 
cents per bushel?” 

Oats are not entirely satisfactory 
for feeding hogs. If they are to 
form any considerable part of the ra- 
tion they should be ground. lf oats 
are fed to young pigs they should be 
ground and the hulls sifted or screen- 
ed out. Cooking does not generally 
increase the feeding value; in fact, 
the cooking seems generally to lower 
the digestibility of feeds, especially 
the protein they contain. Rommel 
found in collecting the data available 
from 12 trials at 8 experiment sta- 
tions that soaking increased the value 
of feeds 2 per cent. Small hard, seeds 
are also increased in value by grind- 
ing. 

Soaking oats for pigs might pay, 
over feeding them dry, but grinding 
would probably be the best prepara- 
tion if more than a small part of the 
ration is to be made up of oats. If 
whole oats are soaked we would not 
soak them or allow them to stand 
over 24 hours. For growing shoats, 
brood sows or breeding stock, a 
small part of the ration made up of 
whole oats, may prove valuable; but 
as a general rule oats are entirely 
too high-priced for hog feeding in 
the South. 

We are not able to compare No. 1 
mill feed with corn or oats, because 
“mill feed” may mean almost any- 
thing, and our enquirer fails to give 
us the analysis of the particular mill 
feed he has in mind. 

Corn at $1.40 a bushel is $50 per ton 
and oats at 83 cents a bushel is $51.- 
87144 per ton. We regard corn super- 
ior to oats pound for pound for feed- 
ing hogs, but of course, corn should 
have mixed with it some feed rich in 
protein, like tankage, uniess the hogs 
are running on a good legume past- 
ure. In other words, while oats are 
better balanced than corn, they are 
too coarse and bulky for hog feed- 
ing, except in limited quantities for 
breeding stock, and are too high- 
priced. 


Best to Grind Velvet Beans for 


Feeding 


INCE velvet beans are making 
such an important place for them- 
selves among the feedstuffs of the 
South, the question has arisen wheth- 
er they should be ground, and if so 
whether a fine meal should be made 





or they should be chopped as is of- 
ten done with corn. 

There is always some doubt wheth- 
er it pays to grind corn, because it 
is relished whole by almost all ani- 
mals and the grains being large, they 
do not escape mastication. For 
young animals there is some evidence 
that grinding is of no value. On the 
whole, possibly there is an increase in 
value of about 5 per cent resulting 
from grinding corn. This will not 
pay for grinding except in times like 
the present when corn is very high 
in price. But there is an advant- 
age in grinding corn, especially in 
the South, apart from any effect on 
the corn. Where corn is ground it 
is more likely to have mixed with it 
cottonseed meal, velvet bean meal, or 
some other feed rich in protein and 
a better balanced ration is fed. For 
this reason, if for no other, we think 
it pays to grind corn in the South. 

Now, applying these same facts and 
principles to velvet beans, we advise 
that they be ground. We know that 
hegs do well on them in the field, 
without grinding, and judging from 
what we know of the feeding of them 
to other animals and what we know 
about feeding whole corn, we do not 
believe that much is added to the 
feeding value by grinding; but there 
are other and sufficient reasons for 
grinding, apart from the increase in 
feeding value. In the first place, we 
advise grinding the hulls with the 
beans. They have considerable feed- 
ing value and the resulting feed is 
better balanced; that is,it is not so 
rich in protein and possibly a better 
mechanical condition results, for a 


lighter or more bulky product is form- , 


ed as compared with the ground 
beans. Another reason for grinding 
is that animals not accustomed to the 
beans will more readily or quickly 
learn to like them if they are ground 
and a small amount is mixed with 
other feeds. 

When the beans are ground we 
think they should be ground into a 
rather fine meal. If they are merely 
chopped many small hard pieces are 
likely to escape mastication and di- 
gestion. It is a well known fact that 
small hard grains, like wheat, rye and 
the seeds of the sorghums, should be 
ground, because the seeds, being 
small and hard, are likely to escape 
crushing in the chewing of the ani- 
mal, and if they are not masticated 
they may also escape digestion and 
pass through the animal whole. The 
same principle will apply to the small, 
hard pieces of the velvet beans and 
we therefore, advise making a meal 
of them when they are ground. 


The Agricultural High School—A 
Farm Life School 


HE schools of the South are the 

hope of every progressive citizen. 
Within the scope of their activities 
our schools are doing nobly their 
work of training for good citizenship. 
But surely among all these schools 
there should be one, the complete 
equipment and dominating purposes 
of which will be to train for a more 
efficient and larger farm life. 

Tardily, but at last clearly, we are 
coming to realize that a_ technical 
knowledge of the facts and principles 
which underlie the work to be done 
and a well trained mind to direct the 
hand in whatever it may find to do 
are the best equipment for solving 
life’s many and ever varying prob- 
lems. Indeed, the day has at last 
come when all thoughtful men and 
women know that science and mod- 
érn invention, applied and directed by 





well trained minds, may find as great 
problems to solve on our farms and 
may give as great aid to the tireless 
workers in our farm homes as they 
have given during recent years to the 
mechanical industries and the profes- 
sions, 

In every section available to every 
farm girl and boy there should be one 
well equipped school the special pur- 
poses of which are to train for a more 
intelligent, efficient and larger coun- 
try life. 

What is the function of such a farm 
life school? What are its ideals and 
what may it accomplish? Its pur- 
poses, while teaching the fundamen- 
tals of education as taught in other 
high schools and secondary educa- 
tional institutions, are to teach those 
facts, principles and practices which 
are essential to an efficient and satis- 
fying farm life. To teach the prob- 
lems of the soil and soil fertility, that 
nature’s products may be coaxed 
from soils, made to grow more fertile, 
in ever increasing abundance. To 
study methods of cultivating the soil 
that will make it more productive and 
of operating farm machinery to do 
the work more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. To study plant life that 
better seeds of better varieties may 
bring a more fruitful harvest. To 
learn to breed, care for and feed farm 
animals that they may do a larger 
service for man. To teach the princi- 
ples of farm sanitation and study hu- 
man health problems, that the race 
may be stronger. And all these and 
many more, for the one single pur- 
pose of making farming more profita- 
ble, that more money may be availa- 
ble for better schools and churches, 
better roads and better cities, and fin- 
ally and chiefly, for the building of 
better farm homes; that a better and 
larger rural life may be developed 
and the farms of this section restored 
to their legitimate place as the cradle 
of the best type of American citizen- 
ship. 

To illustrate the ideal of teaching 
in the agricultural or rural school, let 
us recite the simple fact that there is 
no less arithmetic taught in a prob- 
lem which requires farm boys and 
girls to calculate the amount of but- 
ter fat in 100 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 4% per cent butter fat, than in 
the problem which requires them to 
compute the interest on a bond for 
$100 which bears 4% per cent interest. 
Both problems teach arithmetic, ex- 
actly alike, but the first problem also 
teaches valuable facts about milk. 
And practically all other fundamen- 
tal facts of farming and home eco- 
nomics may be taught in the same 
way. 

In the past, it seems that educators 
have thought that useful facts re- 
garding the plain materials surround- 
ing us and the every day problems of 
life on the farm have no place in 
training the mind to think clearly. 
That a study of the beautiful struc- 
tures of the useful plants and their 
flowers and the mysteries of plant 
and animal life have no value for cul- 
tural purposes or for stimulating the 
imagination. But some of us now 
know that in the study of soils and 
useful plants and the subtle activities 
which are going on within them; in 
the study of useful living things and 
the adaptation of parts to purposes 
and the study of the delicate and 
beautiful tracery of structure in or- 
ganized matter there are possibilities 
for mind training, culture and the 
stimulation of the imagination not 
excelled in the classic pages of liter- 
ature, the beautiful paintings of the 
best artists or the sweetest music of 
the poets. 





Stranger—What 2 
building ‘that is. 

Native—O, that’s only a school. 
like ‘fine architecture, just go down 
etreet anil see our new jail.—Exchange 


cheerless, depressing 


If you 
the 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 














T IS now too late to make a per- 

manent pasture for the livestock 
this spring. The crops which may 
yet be sowed for furnishing grazing 
this summer and fall are not such as 
will likely remain permanent on the 
land. That is, those which grow 
quickly enough to furnish much feed 
this summer are not permanent pas- 
ture plants. I is even most too late 
to sow lespedeza, and there are no 
other permanent pasture crops with 
which we are familiar that should 
be sowed and much expected of them 
this season. 

The problem has, therefore, now 
come to be one of temporary pasture 
crops for summer and fall grazing. 
For late summer, perhaps sorghum is 
the best that can be done as a means 
of furnishing green feed. If it cis 
not grazed it can at ieast be cut and 
fed, and in this way the pastures may 
be helped out. 

For fali grazing there is yet ample 
time and opportunity to furnish all 
that is required. Velvet beans and 
cowpeas with the corn will ‘reduce 
the yields of corn but little if any, 
and will furnish a large amount of 
grazing, or if the corn rows are 
placed wide apart soy beans and 
peanuts will give all the grazing re- 
quired for fattening the hogs. 

Every fall we receive a large num- 
ber of inquiries for information as 
to what feeds can be bought with 
which to fatten the hogs most eco- 
nomically. Moreover a large ‘part of 
the cattle of the South suffer so 
much during November and Decem- 
ber from a scarcity of feed that they 
go into the winter poor. Hf they car- 
ried with them into the winter the 
covering of flesh which they enjoy 
in July and August, before dry 
weather: causes a scarcity of feed, 
they could be wintered on much less 
feed. The best protection against 
cold is a covering of fat. . 

Now, since it is too late to sow all 
permanent pasture crops, except Ber- 
muda grass seed, let us give our at- 
tention to such annual or temporary 
crops as will furnish grazing this 
fall and the early part of the winter. 

As stated, the sorghums are per- 
haps best for supplementing the pas- 
tures during the late summer. We do 
not think these should be depended 
upon for general feeding, but only as 
a “help out” in case of emergency. 


Some have obtained good results 
from the use of Sudan grass. Other 
non-saccharine sorghums may also 


serve this purpose in the sections of 


limited rainfall; but the moist sec- 
tions, especially all east of east 
Texas, will find the saccharine or 
sweet sorghums their best depen- 
dence. For later grazing, especially 
for hogs and cattle, velvet beans, 


soy beans, peanuts and cowpeas lend 
themselves so admirably to our needs 
that there is simply no sort of an ex- 
cuse for any man who has the land 
buying feeds upon which to fatten 
hogs in the fall or early winter. If 
the supply of corn is short, hogs will 
make good gains on any one or a 
combination of the legumes men- 
tioned without any corn, but it will 
usually pay to feed some corn and 
during the last five or six weeks of 
the fattening period, corn and cot- 
tonsed meal become a necessity to 
firm or harden the carcasses. 


Mrs. Nixon, who prided herself on having 


Tather superior knowledge of baseball], in 
vited a friend to a championship game. 

‘Isn't that simply grand!” exclatmed the 
first. ‘““‘We have a man on every base.’’ 


“Why, that’s nothing,” 
er. “So have they.” 


returned the cth- 




















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Why Not Give True Address? 
LETTER to V. G. Martin, whose 


letter was plainly from 
Union Church, Alabama, and which I 
answered, comes back “No such post- 
office in state named.” J. M. Faur, 
Summerton, S. C., did not claim the 
lecter I sent there in reply to his. 
Now I suppose that these friends are 
thinking that I gave no attention to 
their letters. I will still mail them if 
stamps are sent and the right post- 
office given. 


dated 





China Berries 


SSELEASE tell us how to get the 

seed of the China tree to germi- 
nate. We have the umbrella variety, 
which seeds abundantly, but we have 
never had them to grow.” 

The seed should be cleaned out and 
planted in the fall. If kept dry all 
winter they will not grow; they must 
be planted as soon as ripe or kept in 
damp sand in winter. The same is 
true of nuts like walnuts, pecans and 
chestnuts and the seed of the mag- 
nolia, 


Better Stick to Southern Crops 


“ WANT to plant some of the little 
white table peas that are selling 
so high. What variety shall I plant? 
I have been told that the kind sold in 
the groceries will make here.” 

I suppose that you mean the Navy 
beans that are sold in the grocery 
stores everywhere. This is a crop 
better suited to the North than to 
Alabama. You can grow some just as 
you would grow snap beans, but you 
cannot make a merchantable crop, 
for the beans will be full of weevils. 
Better leave them to the Northern 
growers and grow Blackeye peas. 


Acid Phosphate and Phosphate 
oc 


86f READ a good deal about fertil- 
izers and notice that acid phos- 
phate is highly recommended. I have 
bought ground rock phosphate that 
is claimed to contain 32 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid. How is the 
phosphate rock treated to make it 
available and where is the acid ab- 
stracted from that it is treated with?” 
There is no ground phosphate rock 
that contains 32 per cent of available 
phcsphoric acid. Such a rock, treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid, will make acid 
phosphate with 16 per cent available 
phosphoric acid. The sulphuric acid 
is manufactured from sulphate of 
iron and other combinations of sul- 
plur 


The Chickasaw Lima Bean Fake 
INCE I stated that there is no such 
lima bean as the Chickasaw I have 

had a number of letters from people 
who have been investing in the fraud. 











One correspondent says that he 
bought $25 worth. I would not give 


him 25 cents for his purchase. The 
beans are not any akin to a Lima 
bean. They are the old jack bean, 
Canavalia Ensiformis, which has been 
grown all over the South for genera- 
tions as a curiosity on account of its 
long pods. It is worthless as food for 
man or beast, and in fact has been 
considered to some extent poisonous. 
There is another variety with pink 
seed, which climbs 25 feet or more. I 
have grown this one for several years 
as a climber to hide unsightly objects. 
It makes even larger pods and more 
of them than the white seeded one. 
But neither of them have value as 
food. 

Every now and then some one gets 
hold of this bean, and never having 
seen it before and knowing nothing 
about it, considers it a wonderful 


thing, and the seed are rather good 
looking, so that it is no wonder that 
slick-tongued agents find it easy to 
sell Chickasaw limas. The fakers who 
are exploiting this bean will get a 
good lot of money out of the farmers 
who buy at $5 a pint, It is too late to 
write for information after you have 
invested in the fraud, and I would 
have gladly told our friends what the 
thing is if they had written before in- 
vesting. I would not consider them 
worth a dollar a barrel. 





Growing Onion Sets 

SDLEASE give me directions for 
growing onion sets from seed.” 
To make sets the seed should be 
sowed in any good fertile garden soil 
without special fertilizing about the 
middle of April. Make rows 15 inches 
apart and sow the seed very thickly, 
as the object is to get sets about the 
size ot a boy’s marble. The best way 
is to scatter the seed in a band four 


in thinking they have something of 
great value, but are ignorant of its 
real character, and they may do as 
much harm as a real swindler. 





Nut Grass 
Fe USUAL at this season people 


who have land infested with nut- 
grass are asking how to get rid of it. 
When I get a request for information 
about destroying nut grass I at once 
assume that the writer is a planter of 
cotton and corn and not a farmer. A 
real farmer, who farms in a good ro- 
tation and always has smothering 
crops of peas or other legumes be- 
tween his grain and cotton crops, will 
never be bothered with nut grass, 
while the man who keeps his land ev- 
erlastingly in hoed crops will never 
eet rid of nut grass when it once gets 
in, for it seeds after these crops are 
laid by and there are thousands that 
come from seed for every one that 
comes from the nuts. But the farmer 
who has a heavy growth of peas on 
the land in late summer and prepares 
that land for oats or crimson clover 
is crowding the nut grass so that it 
has little chance to seed, and the late 
plowing brings the nuts to the sur- 
face for the winter to take care of, 
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of the road. 

cation. 

even surface slope for drainage. 
condition. 


Use a light drag. 


Drive the team at a walk. 


roadway in feet is built up. 


this. 





RULES FOR ROAD DRAGGING 


RAG whenever possible at all seasons of the year. 
D It is not wise to drag a dry road, for the loosened surface will 
be sucked up by the traffic, also the wind will blow it away. 
Drag the road as soon after every rain as possible, but never when 
the mud is in such condition as to stick to the drag or when it balls 
up into pasty ridges when released by the drag towards the center 





If the drag cuts too much, shorten the hitch. 
The best results for dragging are obtained only by repeated appli- 


Maintain at least a sixteen-foot roadway. 
Drag occasionally the full width from ditch to ditch to insure an 


If a dirt road is properly built, the road drag will keep it in good 


Haul it over the road at an angle so that a small amount of earth 
is pushed toward the center of the road. 


Ride on the drag; do not walk. 

Begin at one side of the road, returning up the opposite side. 

Set the drag at an angle to throw inwards towards the center until 
a rounded crown one-half as many inches high as the width of the 


Never permit a sharp peak to be formed in the center of the road- 
way. A trip down the center with the drag set straight will prevent 


Reverse the drag occasionally to throw outwards and thus keep 
from forming excessively high and dangerous crown. 
Get the traffic to use thé full width of the roadway. 





inches wide, and cover the whole 
earth in that width with seed, and 
cover lightly. Cultivate clean and 


keep all grass and weeds pulled out 
by hand. They will ripen in July and 
are taken up and cured on trays in 
the sun so that they can be housed in 
cese of rain. Then they are replant- 
el in September for early green on- 
ious Or can be kept till spring for 
planting. 





Probably an Old Thing 


T\O YOU know anything about the 

South African pea? There is a 
girl at Decatur, Texas, advertising 
ther at 50 cents an ounce, and says 
they are the greatest pea ever known, 
the pods growing 24 to 38 inches long 
and meking great vines.” 

{ think it is probable that she has 
gotten hold of the ofd Dolichos ses- 
quipedalis, the Yard-long pea. This 
has nce special advantage over other 
varieties save its long pods. We have 
plenty of varieties of cowpeas which 
are better. There is another very 
rank climbing plant of the bean fam- 
ily. This is the climbing variety of 
Canavalia ensiformis. It has pink 
seed as large as a lima bean, and 
makes immense pods and_ great 
growth of vine, but has little feeding 
value. But new plants of value do 
not come around in the hands of un- 
known people. They may be honest 





ana the smothering crop in spring 
hurts its starting, and after the small 
erain we get peas once more on the 
jand. Therefore I would say to all 
who are troubled with nut grass 
(which by the way is not grass at 
all), that if they go to farming in- 
stead of planting they will soon find 
the nut grass no bother. 





A Virginia Woman ie a Few 
Questions 


SX70U mention the locust tree for 
posts. Do you mean the fruiting 

or the flowering locust? What trees 
should J use as a windbreak for my 
garden? I have a large violet bed 
which seems to need something to 
hasten its growth. Will stable ma- 
nure help? I have a quantity of 
ashes and poultry manure. Where is 
the best place to use these? I will 
lime my garden, and will want to 
plant sweet potatoes on part of it’; 
will the lime do any harm? Can I 
grow cranberries here? You gave di- 
rections for growing sage. Is there 
plenty of sale for it and how much 
can be made on an acre? My lawn 
needs improving and I do not want 
to break it up. How shall I treat it?” 
The locust tree I referred to is Ro- 
binia pseudacacia, commonly called 
yellow locust and black locust. The 
best windbreak is made with ever- 
grcen trees. The common old field 
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pine is as good as any if let branch 
from the ground. Red Cedars are 
goud but slow. Arbor vitae and Nor- 
way spruce will answer well while 
young, but in your climate get thin in 
later years. The violet bed probably 


needs setting in a new place. I get 
mcre flowers by growing young 
plants and setting them every fall. 


Manure will do no harm. Spread the 
ashes and chicken manure anywhere 
the crops are to be planted, but do 
not mix them before applying them. 
Lime will do no harm to sweet pota- 
toes, in fact it is of help to them. You 
canuct grow cranberries, as you are 
tou far South. Give the lawn a heavy 
dressing of bone meal and scarify it 
with a harrow and work also some 
lime in. Then sow more seed and roll 
the sod tight. There is a good deal of 
sage sold that is ground and packed 
it neat paper cases. How much an 
acre will produce depends on the 
acre, the season and the grower. 





Canning in the South 


“WE ARE thinking of establishing 
a medium-sized canning plant 
here, and would be pleased to have 
you furnish whatever information 
you may have on the general sub- 
ject.” 

You do not say what kind of pro- 
ducts you intend to can. The tomato 
is one of the leading vegetables can- 
ned. I live in the greatest tomato- 
canning section of the United States. 
‘here are in the county where I live 
about 50 large factories working 
niainly on tomatoes. They usually 
pay the growers about $9 per ton for 
the tomatoes delivered at the fac- 
tory. Last year the price ruled much 
higher, or about $12 a ton. Now | 
have never known a commercial to- 
mato-canning factory to succeed 
south of Virginia. In order to com- 
pete with the large output in this 
section you must be able to get a full 
supply as cheap as they are gotten 
here. From a long experience in 
growing tomatoes here and in the 
South, I do not believe that this can 
be dene. From an experience of 16 
years in North Carolina, I would say 
that I would not contract to supply 
tomatoes in the neighborhood of Ral- 
eigh for $25 a ton, while here a farm- 
er who cultivates the crop and at- 
tends to spraying can make money on 
tcematoes at $12 a ton. While there 
are farmers here who make nothing 
with the crop, just as there are men 
in every kind of crop who fail to 
make good yields, still I have known 
16 tons an acre, and many will aver- 
age 1¢ tons. I have never known any 
such crops south of the Virginia line, 
though they might be possible in the 
upper Piedmont and the Mountain 
sections. Climate and the Southern 
bacterial blight cut the crop short, 
and this is the maim reason for the 
failure of all tomato canning enter- 
prises in the South. Individuals, with 
the portable apparatus and a local 
niarket, getting the retail price for 
the canned goods, can make a profit, 
but = doubt the success of a commer- 
cial factory depending to any large 
extent on tomatoes. Of course there 
are special Southern products, like 
figs, for instance, which can be can- 
ned profitably if a supply can be had. 
To make a success on general pro- 
ducts the work must be done on a 
large scale by the use of machinery, 
ard the supply must be had as cheap- 
ly as in any other section. Here no 
hand touches a tomato after it is 
stemmed and skinned. The whole 
thing, from setting the cans in place 
t» filling them, transporting them to 
the soldering machine, soldering and 
‘carrving to the boiling crate, is all 
done by the machinery running a 
constant procession of cans from the 
filler to the final boiling crate, and 
the work cannot be done as cheaply 
nor as rapidly by hand. If you have 
your factory fully equipped with the 
best labor-saving machinery, and can 
get products as cheaply as the fac- 
tories in the great canning sections, 
you may succeed. Otherwise you can- 
not, 
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MAKE PLANS NOW FOR A “COMMUNITY FAIR” 


The Community Fair is One of the Best Educational Institutions 
and an Inspirer of Rural Progress—Your Neighborhood Should 
Have One Next Fall—How to Organize 


By Prof. W. N. Hutt 


modern rural life is found in the 

“community fair.” People will 
come farther to see things than they 
will to listen to lectures and on the 
whole, they will probably go away 
with more information. 


At the fair, the farmer sees where 
his neighbor has excelled him in the 
production of any kind of grain, fruit, 
vegetable or livestock and the wife 
learns who has the best canned fruit, 
jellies, and fancy work. If they are 
beaten in the competition, they look 
into the reasons why and on the way 
home plan how they will produce 
better stuff and come back and show 
the others how to do it next year. 
Such competition cannot fail to raise 
the average of the community. In the 
line of livestock especially, the fair is 
a great boon to the community in 
which it is held. It is safe to say 
that the best stock in the neighbor- 
hood finds its way to the fair and of- 
ten the best stock from nearby and 
even distant communities. A consid- 
erable part of this fine stock that 
goes to the fair is sold there and be- 
comes foundation stock for new 
breeders. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to define all the direct and indi- 
rect ways in which a well conducted 
fair can build up and improve agri- 
cultural conditions. 

For years, I have been making a 
study of fairs as to their value as a 
factor in agricultural education, and 
I am convinced that a properly run 
agricultural fair is a worthy compeer 
in agricultural uplift to the demon- 
stration work, agricultural high 
school, experiment station and agri- 
cultural college. 


QO: of the best expressions of 


Community Fair Is Worthiest of 


Fairs 

F ALL the fairs we hold in the 

state the community fair is the 
cleanest, the simplest in organization, 
the most representative of what the 
community stands for and the most 
efficient as an agricultural educator. 
Unfortunately our state fair and 
many of our county and district fairs 
are getting away from their original 
purpose as agricultural shows and 
are fast becoming horse races, ex- 
tended midways, and faker fests with 
just enough agriculture tacked on to 
be a bait to their country patrons. If 
people want a Coney Island or 
amusement park, why not have one 
pure and simple, but for goodness 
sake don’t couple it up with our agri- 
cultural fairs. A lot of our so- 
called agricultural fairs are now run 
for money-making purposes, and do 
not at all represent the sentiment of 
the agricultural communities they are 
supposed to cater to. There is no 
bond of union between the faker and 
the people of our rural communities 
and the faker should not be forced 
upon them or allowed to prey on 
them. 

The present system of financing 
agricultural exhibitions by licensing 
low class shows, gambling devices, 
skin games, palmists and entertain- 
ers of very questionable morality is 
certainly unfortunate to say the least 
of it. This vicious system, I believe, 
is due to faulty organization and to 
the further fact that a fair to be con- 
sidered a success must make money. 
Of course it takes some money to run 
a fair, even a small one, but not so 
much as most people believe. This 
has been shown by many community 
fairs last year that had splendid com- 
petitive exhibits and large crowds 
but no entrance fees and no fakers. 


How County and District Fairs De- 
generate 

OST fairs try to start on too 

large ascale and to secure funds 


form a joint stock company and sell 
stock. The incorporators and stock- 


holders are usually public-spirited 
men who buy the stock simply to 
help the community and do not look 
for any personal benefit. A secretary 
or fair manager is appointed who 
proceeds to make plans for a big fair. 
Grounds are bought or leased, a high 
fence put up, a “grand stand” erect- 
ed and a race track laid out, as these 
are generally considered the regular 
appurtenances of a fair. Advertising 
is solicited, a premium list prepared 
and issued, amusements arranged for, 
and concessions sold. The bars be- 
ing down the whole faker tribe of ev- 
ery stripe and color swarm in like 
the plague of locusts. If the weather 
is favorable, the attendance at a first 
fair is nearly always large. After the 
fair, the secretary finds himself, as a 
number did last year, with several 
thousand dollars of cash in hand; he 
therefore considers it a very success- 
ful fair. It was, from a money-mak- 


ory board has long since ceased to 
advise and they have become a one 
man proposition with the secretary 
in entire charge provided he makes it 
pay. The moral tone of the fair is on 
a par with that of the secretary. It 
is just as “wide open” as he desires 
and the moral tone of the community 
will stand for. 

The community fair, which is a com- 
paratively new development in the 
line of fairs, is at present practically 
free from these abuses. Its single 
purpose of community betterment 
and its simple organization remove it 
from the class of money getting cor- 
porations. It is a country fair for 
country people and as long as it re- 
mains so it will be a benefit to the 
community. 

We had in the state last year no 
less than 60 commrnity fairs. They 
were held usually at the school as a 
centre. There were no gate admis- 
sions nor entry fees and everything 
was free. Good fellowship was us- 
ually promoted by a general picnic 
dinner to which all lunch baskets 
contributed. Where there were facil- 
ities at the school, hot coffee was 
served. It was a general “get togeth: 





are stored; 


His truth is marching on. 


His day is marching on. 


Since God is marching on.” 


Our God is marching on. 


While God is marching on. 





BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


INE eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 


* He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword; 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps: 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat} 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 


—Julia Ward Howe. 








ing standpoint, and it may also have 
been from an agricultural standpoint. 


The secretary, pleased with his in- 
itial success, contemplates bigger 
things next year. He plans to make 
it not only a county but a district 
fair. It usually is bigger in many re- 
spects the second season. It has 
more races and bigger purses for 
heats, for many secretaries credit the 
races as being their biggest attend- 
ance-getter. It has a great many 
more fakers the second year for 
these parasites of the public have 
learned where people most frequent 
and the secretary has found that con- 
cessions to them greatly swell fair 
revenues. There may be more or bet- 
ter agricultural exhibits, but the his- 
tory of too many of our incorporated 
agricultural fairs has been that they 
soon lose sight of the idea of an agri- 
cultural competition to stimulate the 
production of better agricultural pro- 
ducts and become money-making 
schemes for stockholders. The orig- 
inal incorporators never looked for 
gain, but circumstances have forced 
it on them. The fair stock becomes 
a commodity of value and is bought 
and sold like any other property, and 
generally passes into the hands of 
those who are more interested in 
gain than in improved agriculture. 


Keep Your Fair Free From These 
Abuses 


Gun has been the history of agri- 
cultural fairs over the whole coun- 
try. They have become recognized 
not as the people’s fairs but as mon- 
ey-making propositions. The advis- 


er day” in the community for social 
intercourse, the exchange of agricul- 
tural experiences and products and 
of friendly competition. The exhib- 
its were displayed in the school 
rooms, the woman’s needlework and 
children’s school exhibits adorning 
the walls while the field and vegeta- 
ble crops, canned goods, etc., were 
placed on improvised tables or laid 
on boards placed over the school 
desks, The livestock and _ poultry 
were shown in temporary enclosures 
in the yard. 

At some community fairs, the prizes 
consist simply of ribbons; at others 
of cash prizes, merchandise, tools and 
farming implements. 


How to Organize a Community Fair 


LL that it needs to start a com- 
munity fair is the desire to 

do so. Every neighborhood is bless- 
ed with one or more of those useful 
individuals who start good things. He 
or she talks it over with the neigh- 
bors and they become enthusiastic 
about it. “Of course it’s a good thing; 
why didn’t some one think of that 
before? Let’s announce it in meeting 
and appoint a secretary and some 
committees.” The idea spreads like 
wiid fire and it is soon known all over 
the community. A meeting is called, 
plans discussed, a president and sec- 
retary elected, and committees ap- 
pointed. The next thing is ways and 
means. “How can we secure the 
[remiums, get the list printed and 
provide for other necessary ex- 
penses?” A subscription list is start- 
ed and the committees solicit money 
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or merchandise or both as desired. 
There are always plenty of people 
glad to help any good cause if they 
appreciate its worth and the sincer- 
ity of the petitioner. 

Business men are glad to advertise 
their wares in a progressive com- 
munity and it is no trouble to get 
plenty of good paying advertising to 
publish a premium list and even to 
finance a whole fair. Many com- 
munity fairs are run successfully 
without any other financial heip than 
through their catalog advertising. 
A premium list of a community fair 
now before me carries 21 full pages 
of advertising in addition to the list 
of premiums. Seedsmen and manu- 
facturers of tools, implements and 
fertilizers, are usually glad to get the 
entree into a community by way of 
the premium list of the local fair. The 
local help and the advertising if pros 
perly handled will abundantly finance 
any community fair without any gate 
charges, entry fees, or assistance 
from fakers. 

It is best to change officers annus 
ally or every two years so as to bring 
in new persons and ideas. The county 
and home demonstration agents are 
always alive to means for agricul- 
tural betterment and can be counted 
on to give active and energetic sup- 
port to the community fair. Indeed 
with many of our community fairs, 
they have been the original movers 
and in most cases the active force 
that has carried the fair to a success- 
ful issue. In most counties the coun- 
ty commissioners will lend moral and 
financial support to community fair 
work, 

How North Carolina Helps Commun< 
ity Fairs 

HE North Carolina State Depart- 

ment of Agriculture recognizing 
fairs as a valuable aid in agricultural 
extension work is now offering $20 in 
cash premiums as a start to any com- 
munity fair that will put up a like 
amount. This will be available to 
any community fair in any part of 
the state in the order in which they 
apply until the appropriation is ex- 
hausted. 

The Department will send out ex- 
pert judges this season as it did last 
year to pass on the merits of the ex- 
hibits. These judges do not make ar- 
bitrary rulings but will always be 
glad to explain to exhibitors the rea- 
sons for their decisions. By watching 
the judges at work and asking ques- 
tions the farmers are able to learn 
the standards of excellence for agri- 
cultural products and thus be able te 
better the quality of their crops. If 
properly handled, the fair can be of 
inestimable value in the betterment? 
of any community. 


Advises Planting Delinted Cotton 


ee 

HEN the soil and air are warm 

and the soil is in good condition, 
the plants from delinted seed will 
come up several days earlier than the 
plants from ordinary seed. When the 
soil is damp and cold, dry and cold or 
poorly prepared, a good stand will 
frequently be secured from delinted 
seed where land planted with com- 
mon seed will have to be replanted. 
Replanting is seldom profitable,—it 
means failure where there is boll 
weevil. 

Delinted seed drops evenly like 
corn. There are no skips. Ordinary 
seed mats up in the planter and the 
skips are frequent. This evenness of 
planting from delinted seed increases 
the yield 10 to 25 per cent. When a 
hard crust forms on the seil after 
planting, the plants from delinted 
seed are so thick and evenly placed 
that they will usually lift the crust 
and grow. The plants from seed hav- 
ing short lint generally start unevenly 
and are spaced unevenly so that they 
die before they can get through a 
hard crust. 

Many oil mills will delint seed for 
planting for the lint. Several gins in 





eastern Arkansas have put in delint- 
ing machines. 
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“The wealth and 
strength of the country 
--eare the cultivators 
of the soil. Independent 
farmers are everywhere 
the basis of security and 
true friends of liberty.” 
—Andrew Jackson. 
“Op Hickory” 


An extensive land owner and 
successful farmer, Andrew 
Jackson, contributed largely to 
the opening up of the South. 
Beautiful Hermitage, which is so inti- 
mately associated with his life, spoke 
eloquently of the successful farmer. 
As one looked over its broad acres, he 
did not need to be told that only the 
best equipment was used there. Were 
he living today one can readily see 
him choosing an 





SS , 
| “BLD HICKORY) 
wagon for his farm. As he would look 
over its sturdy construction he would 
say as others have, “Here is a wagon 
that outlives the man.” Its ease of 
running gives the team a square deal. 
It’s a wagon that keeps out of the | 
blacksmith shop. 


Years ago there was a purpose behind 
the selecting of “Otp Hickory” as a 
name for our wagons. We knew it 
would stand for honest wagon con- 
struction. We have lived up to the 
ideal. For more than half a century 
“Oxp Hickory” has been the one mas- 
ter wagon by which all others are 
measured and valued. Today nobody 
doubts an “‘Otp Hickory’ wagon any 
more than he would think of doubting 
that dependable old fighter himself. 
Go to the “OLD Hickory” dealer in your 
neighborhood 
Free Send to us for this most interesting 
book, *'The Autobiography of a Famous 
Wagon.” You'll read every word. 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Ce. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
Makers of ‘‘Old Hickory’ 
and ‘‘Tennessee’”’ Wagons, 
Log Wagons, 
Teaming Gears, 
\_ Farm Carts, Farm 
Trucks, 
Manure 
Spreaders, 
Lime and 


Fertilizer 
Sowers. 
Mo 
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art Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
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Remember that if what you want to buy 
js not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
Ou can often get it by putting a little notice 
m our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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| XI11.—Commercial Fertilizers—Their Use in Soil Building 


By TAIT BUTLER 








AN commercial fertilizers be 
CF proniabiy used in soil building? 

If we accept what have been 
stated as facts in the preceding ar- 
ticles of this series, there can be but 
one answer to this question. How- 
ever many there may be who decry 
the use of commercial fertilizers and 
doubt their economical use in soil 
building, we confidently affirm that 
commercial fertilizers not only can 
be used economically in intelligent 
soil building, but that their use is 
an economic necessity on the average 
lands of the South. 

In view of what we have already 
written, no argument should be 
necessary to show the correctness of 
this contention, but all are not yet 
convinced and we can only hope to 
add the force of repetition to the ar- 
guments already made. 


Nitrogen From the Air Is Cheapest 


OW can commercial fertilizer be 

economically used in soil building? 
It will be best to discuss the use of 
each plant food separately, although 
any one, too, or all of them may be 
necessary in certain cases. 

It is generally accepted that nitro- 
gen, to be stored in the soil or to 
serve the purposes of general soil 
improvement, is most economically 
obtained through the growing of leg- 
umes. While this is true, there may 
still be conditions under which com- 
mercial nitrogen may be used eco- 
nomically in soil building. The cases 
may be comparatively rare, but when- 


ever time is an important considera- ° 


tion, and it is always more or less 
important, commercial nitrogen, 
high-priced though it be, may be 


found profitable. 

The writer recalls a case where it 
was thought the land was too poor 
to grow a crop of peas or soy beans. 
It was too far north to suggest the 
use of velvet beans, although they 
would probably have made consider- 
able growth. The plan adopted was 
to grow a crop of peas or soy beans. 
peas and sufficient commercial fer- 
tilizer—300 pounds per acre of ready 
mixed goods containing 2 per cent of 
nitrogen and 10 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid—was used on a part of it 
to increase the yield. On another 
part of the plat only 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal was used and on the 
balance no fertilizer at all; There 
was in this case decidedly less dif- 
ference between the growth of the 
crops on the two sections receiving 
the two different fertilizers than be- 
tween these and the unfertilized part, 
and if the crops had been saved for 
feed or hay the increase in the crop 
would in both cases have paid a 
profit on the cost of the fertilizers. 
But the crop was plowed under in 
all three cases and the effect on suc- 
ceeding crops showed beyond doubt 
that the fertilizers had in both cases 
been profitably used. 

But as a general rule it may be 
conceded that the commercial plant 
food which can be used most eco- 
nomically in soil building is phos- 
phorus. There are two facts which 
clearly show the reason for this state- 
ment. A vast majority of Southern 
now contain less phosphorus 


| than by common consent is regarded 


| as 


necessary to a productive soil. 
There are many Southern soils which 
contain less than 05 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, or less than 1000 
pounds in. the top seven inches of 
an acre. If only 1 per cent of this 
becomes available to feed a crop 


| during a season, only 10 pounds of 


| 


phosphoric acid can be obtained by 
the crop on such an acre during the 
growing season. One ton of cowpea 
hay contains between 19 and 20 
pounds of phosphoric acid; hence on 
an acre, such’as referred to above, 


only enough phosphoric acid would 
be available to produce one-half ton 
of cowpea hay. [If in such a case 
there were sufficient other plant foods 
to produce a ton of cowpea hay, and 
this might easily be the case, because 
cowpeas get a large. part of their 
nitrogen from the 


air, the crop 
would still be limited to one half 
ton. Because it is reasonable to as- 


sume that the crop is limited in this 
case by the amount of phosphoric 
acid available. At least if we assume 
that there are sufficient other plant 
foods available to produce a ton of 
cowpea hay per acre, the crop can- 
not be larger than the _ limited 
amount of available phosphoric acid 
will produce. Or, in other words, 
where the limiting factor in the 
growth of a crop of legumes is phos- 
phoric acid, and this is the common 
limiting factor in the production of 
many Southern legumes, then the 
addition of sufficient commercial 
phosphoric acid means a greatly in- 
creased amount of nitrogen gathered 
from the air, a larger crop and an 
increase in the humus-forming ma- 
terial to turn under. 

It is not unusual in actual experi- 
ence to obtain an increase of from 
one-quarter to one-half ton of some 
legume crop by the addition of 150 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
per acre. If in one-fourth of a ton 
of legume hay there are 12 pounds of 
nitrogen and two-thirds or 8 pounds 
of this has been gathered from the 
air because of the use of 24 pounds 
of commercial phosphoric acid, it is 
not difficult to see that the appli- 
cation of this fertilizer was profitable. 
If the crop is turned under there is 
a direct gain of 8 pounds of nitrogen 
while all the phosphoric acid is re- 
tained in or returned to the soil for 
future use. Or if the one-fourth ton 
of legume hay is fed, it is certainly 
worth more than the $1.50 paid for 
the phosphoric acid, even though the 
stable manure is not returned to the 
land. Moreover, when the crop is 
turned under the increased humus- 
forming material is in itself worth a 
considerable part of the cost of 
the acid phosphate. But suppose 
we look at the question from anoth- 
er point of view. If we accept that 
there are soils so deficient in phos- 
phorus that large crops cannot be pro- 
duced, which is often the case, it 
must be apparent that phosphorus 
must be added in some form if this 
soil is to produce profitable crops 
and continue to do so. If this be 
the case, then why not apply the 
phosphorus from year to year in or- 
der to make the expense less burden- 
some and to obtain increased crops 
from the start? 


Phosphorus Not Added by Any Sys- 
tem of Farming 

UT THERE is still another reason 

why phosphorus must be used in 
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soil building if the cause of our pres- | 


ent unproductive soils is in any case 
or to any extent a lack of phos- 
phorus. There is no crop or system 
of agriculture which increases the 


supply of phosphorus in the soil, even | 


when all is returned to the soil, and 


when anything is removed from the | 


land or sold from the farm 
quantity of phosphorus is reduced. 
It is therefore self-evident that if 
our soils are now deficient in phos- 
phorus it must be added in some com- 
mercial form before the soil can be 
built up or its present fertility re- 
tained. 

In brief, there is no place where 
commercial phosphoric acid will 
prove more profitable than in the 
growing of legumes for soil building 
in case the land is deficient in that 
plant food for the production of large 
crops or where phosphorus is the 


the 
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6 Do Not Put Up ¢ 
§ With Power That ¢ 
p Will“Pass”—You 
¢ Want It To “Pull” 


A W eas extravagance goes 


hand in hand with ineffi- 
cient farm power apparatus. Soil 
scratched with light plowing that 
reduces production, crops lost 
with poor threshing that wastes 
the yield, soon eat up the saving 
made in the purchase of a cheap 
and light farm engine, The farm 
engine should be a good one, 
capable of doing work that will 
bring returns in proportion to its 
cost. No better engines can be 
found than those that bear the 
Nichols & Shepard name as 
members of the 


Red River 
Special Line 


In steam tractors there are five 
sizes and fifteen variants, 13-40 to 
25-85 h. p., burning any kind of 
one wood, coal or straw, In Oil- 
Gas Tractors two sizes are built, 

25-50 to 35-70 h. p., developing 
full power on kerosene—nothing 
that a farm engine can do is too 
much for either kind. 

aun ae of at gon =a Let him tell vos 


pt ay it can Sn do, and then you might write for a 
little farm a pal = that wil give you the opinion 


of others t! ou know at home. = 
that is worth ing. carefully will be sen' 
= with the paper. A postal request to the 

t house will bring you both, 


Nichols & Shepard C Co. 


Petr Exclusively of Red ‘aa tes cial 
Threshers, Wind ctackere, | Feeders, Steam 


Traction enslaes - Gas Tractors 
Battle Creek Michigan 
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- Tribes 
trates every style and size for * farm and sh~p; 
tells how to line u res power house; filled from 
cover to cover a interesting instruc- 
tive ae ‘ac’ v8 
SANITARY Cream SEPARATOPS 
This Dock is chock f'l of cream 
toe It tells you au can sell you the 
best separator ever uilt for less. money 
than any other c arator manufac- 
turer or distributor. "Tete is yo ‘ou how “ = 
build saat y giwe ous separator, out o! ‘ 
which y a Fe rvice. It tells Ah about 
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My 
big new 
Cataloz of 
Cc. {Gag} ares 
Gates will sav: 
money. Write foric! ML ad 


1 Gates Cost Less 
than all I wood—last 6 times as Icng 
--can’ Boaros 
doub le sale, Grae OED, Oe wens angie 
steeluprights. Guar. years. More 
than 600,000 in use. I furnish complete 
gatesready tohang Er, Sust metered oe a 
inges ,bo! ec verythin: ards. 
Write for free catalog. A. V Rowe » Pres. 
ROWE MFG. iH. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don't say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it 
But please help the best one you know. 





Save your papers and cet « binder 
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limiting factor in legume production. 
The same line of argument is also 
applicable in dealing with those soils, 
deficient in potassium, The only dif- 
ference is that, the supply of potas- 
sium is not generally so low in our 
soils and is not so largely removed 
from the soil, except when hays, 
straws and other rough forage are 
sold or removed from the land. In 
other words, potassium is not so of- 
ten or generally the limiting factor in 
crop production, although it is fre- 
quently such and in those cases the 
application of potassium in commer- 
cial form or the rendering available 
ef large supplies already in the soil— 
when such exist—is just as impera- 
tive in economical soil building as the 
addition of any other plant food. 
There is perhaps more clearly a 
need for the addition of lime to 
Southern soils in the building up of 
their fertility than of anything else, 
especially if considered from its ef- 
fects on the growing ,of legumes, 
which is essential in all economical 
methods of increasing or maintaining 
soil fertility. But since there are 
listed two articles in this series on 
the place of lime in soil building, we 
may defer a discussion of that phase 
of the subject to these later articles. 


CARBON DEPOSITS IN MOTORS 


Mr. Hines Tells of Some of the 
Troubles They Cause and How to 
Remove Them 


(F cham deposits in the explosion 








chamber of a motor will make 
themselves known by :— 

1. Knocking or pounding. 

2. Loss of power. 

3. Premature firing. 

Carbon deposits always cause loss 
of power, and if deposits are very 
heavy they will cause knocking or 
pounding. Loss of power is caused 
by the formation of carbon in and 
about the valve seats which keeps 
them from being gas-tight, or well 
seated. Premature firing is caused by 
glowing or redhot carbon. Engines 
having excessive carbon deposits re- 
tain heat in the carbon that should 
be expelled by way of the exhaust 
and thus also causes an engine to 
become excessively hot. 

With this statement of the case, 
let us consider the remedies. About 
the only remedy for excessive and 
long-standing carbon deposits is to 
remove them by means of scrapers, 
which have hoe-like blades. These 
deposits may usually be removed by 
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contains the rich 
supplies of 
phosphate of 
potash grown 
in wheat and 
barley. 

Its mission is 
therefore clear 
and plain=it 
supplies what 
ordinary food 
lacks. 

And it does its 
work ina 
sturdy, 
straightforward, 
dependable 
way, as tens 

of thousands 
of its users 
can testify. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 








inserting the scrapers through spark 
plug holes or the holes left by the 
removal of the valve chamber caps. 
Where the construction of the motor 
permits, it is usually best to remove 
the cylinder head, as in this way a 
more thorough job can be done in 
less time. Where carbon deposits 
are of long standing and the engine 
is of the type where cylinder walls 
and head are cast en bloc, it may be 
necessary to dismantle the motor in 
order to thoroughly remove the car- 
bon. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


T IS better to know how to prevent 

carbon deposits than how to re- 
move them. They are caused by :— 

1. Too much lubricating oil. 

2. An excessively rich mixture. 

3. A low-grade of fuel. 

When the level of oil is kept too 
high in the crank case, an excessive 
amount of oil works past the piston 


rings and makes its way into the, 








combustion chamber. Here the oil is | § 


burned, leaving a portion of the un- 


burnable part of it—carbon—on the 
inside of the engine cylinder. This 


hardens with continued exposure to , 


heat. 


In the same way unburned fuel or 
a low grade of fuel will cause de- | 


posits of carbon. Carbon will also 
form in cylinders that miss fire. In 
fact, carbon is due to incomplete 
combustion. 

The remedies for the conditions 
mentioned above hardly need be 


mentioned. Oil in the crankcase | 
should be kept at the proper level | y 


and of a good quality; the mixture 
should be as lean as is practicable for 
efficient operation, and a good grade 
of fuel should be used. 

Carbon in its first stage of deposit 
may be removed by the use of kero- 
sene. When the motor is stopped at 
night or after a run, pour into the 
cylinders through the priming cups 
or by the removal of spark plugs, 
about two tablespoonfuls of kero- 
sene to each cylinder. Replace spark 
plugs or close priming cups and let 
the engine stand until morning. The 
heat of the engine will vaporize the 
kerosene and it will loosen carbon 
deposits to a very large extent. 

When the engine is started again 
the loosened carbon will be blown 
out through the exhaust. If the mo- 
tor is run a full 10 or 12 hours every 
day, it may be well to repeat the 
dose of kerosene every day. If, how- 
ever, the engine is not used so much, 
doses of less frequency should be ad- 
ministered according to your judg- 
ment. 

If you have no faith in the kero- 
sene remedy suggested here, give it 
a trial and place your tractor or car 
where the exhaust of the motor will 
play upon a sheet of white paper, 
clean sand, or clean earth, and watch 
what comes out. One trial will prove 
its worth. P., t. HINES. 


Would Not Be Without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for Five Times 
Its Cost 


| icp a yearly subscriber to your 

most valuable paper, and while I 
take a dozen, I think it the best paper 
in the Union. I would not be without 
it for five times its cost. I have im- 
proved from my old way of farming 
since I began by instructions given 
in The Progressive Farmer, making 
more cotton, corn and other crops. 
I wish I could carry out to the letter 
the instructions given. I wish every 
farmer in this county, Laurens, would 
take it, for I know the ideas and 
principles are good and will work. 
Since taking your paper I have learn- 
ed to make corn a-plenty and to sell, 
—before was buying every year. I 
am bringing my land up by rotating, 
sowing peas and making the farm 
self-sustaining. 

May The Progressive Farmer con- 
tinue to progress, and get into every 
good farmer’s hand. 

Owings,S.C. J.L. MAHAFFEY. 








DELCO-LIGHT 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERY FARM 


| D pier ce helps to keep 

the young folks on the farm. 
It brings City’ Comforts and 
Conveniencies and Economies 
to the farm home. — 

And it pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


Delco-Light furnishes an abundance of clean, 
oan economical electric light for house and 
arn. 


It furnishes electric power to pump the water, 
wash the clothes, milk the cows, separate 
the cream, churn the butter, operate the 
electric fan and vacuum cleaner. 


Delco-Light is a simple, economical, highly efficient 
electric plant that requires almost no attention 
and that runs on kerosene, gas or gasoline. 


There is a Delco-Light Representative in 
your vicinity wiio will tell you all about it. 


Price complete, with batteries, except $975 F.O. B. 


m Canada and far western points is Dayton 


The Domestic Engineering Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
The Domestic og Co., 66 W. Mitchell ?. Atlanta, Ga. 
eo. M. ‘Foes, 203 Third St., Baton Rouge, La. 
R. F. Trant, 108 College Piace, wie Neg 
Home Light & Power Go., 218 W. First ’St., “Charlotte, N. C. 
H. R. Colby, 245 E. Monroe St., Memphis, "Tenn. 












FARM WAGONS 


Se High or low wheels—steel or wood —widej 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any(& 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write Er / 
J today for free catalog illustrated in colors. ' AN 
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FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 





PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Te a ed ee Route____.. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


REE RE LALO OTE Re Route... 











When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











It is “Standard” Plumbing, 
Fixtures for the Home”— 
and youought to have it when 
you select plumbing, for your 


“Standard” 
Plumbing, Fixtures 


represent the longest and broadest ex- 
perience in manufacture—the greatest 
variety of styles and prices. What- 
ever your plumbing needs, you will 
find useful service in ‘“Standard*. Ask 

our plumber about this old, reliable 
ine. Insist that every fixture you 
buy has the Green and Gold label. 


Write today for free 
copies of the books. 


qT Dept.213 Pittsburdh, Pa. 


























new or remodeled house. Wew 
send with it a new Sink Booklet.” 








NitrA- germ, 
Our Free Book Tells How With It: 


You may raise 
larger crops 
without pops 


Peanuts 


ween ge Cowp eas 
Velvet Beans °°": 


To succeed 
in raising 
big cropsof 


Soy Beans 


You can pro- 
duce all that 
you need for 


Ammonia 


Corn, 
Cotton, 
Oats, etc. 


And make your soils more productive. 





Write for this booklet today. 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., 


502-G Bay St., Savannah, Ga. 














Save your papers and get a binder. 
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VI—The Credit | Sustens and the Boll Weevil 


By B. L. MOSS 


series of articles on the Boll Weevil Probiem. 
Under Wee vil Conditions,” 


The seventh, 


Will appear next week,] 














cent years a great deal has been 
heard concerning the pernicious 
credit system prevailing in the South 
and the need for its elimination. As 
a matter of fact, it is only the abuses 


Cerne a Necessity—During re- 


| of our credit system that need to be 
| abolished; 


its essential features are 


| economic necessities and are perman- 


ent. 
Especially has the clamor for the ab- 


| olition of credits prevailed in sections 


newly invaded by the weevil; and 
the attempts of bankers, merchants 
and landowners to heed this ill-tim- 
ed advice have only served to inten- 
sify the dangers of an already serious 
situation. Oursystemof rural credits is 
too firmly established as a part of 
our commercial life to be thus easily 
put aside; and at most it must be no 
more than modified to conform to 
changing conditions in crop produc- 
tion. Doubtless credit has been rath- 
er loosely extended to the cotton 
grower and it is a fact that high rates 
of interest have been charged; but it 
is doubtful whether these rates were 
more than commensurate with the 
risks involved. Wise business men in 
the immediate path of the weevil will 
not seek entirely to withdraw credits, 
but will rather adopt such policies 
in the extension of credit as will 
serve to meet the changed conditions 
attendant upon the advent of the 
weevil. 

Credit and the Control of Labor.— 
One serious objection to the old 
credit system has been its tendency 
to take the direction of the tenant 
cotton grower away from the land- 
lord and place it in the hands of the 
supply merchant. This practice has 
proved a most serious obstacle to the 
adoption of better methods of farm- 
ing, especially in the Black Belt sec- 
tions of the South. Where such a 
system predominates the landowner 
has no interest in the crop other than 
the collection of his rents. The ten- 
ant is left without supervision or di- 
rection, and the results are seen in 
gullied hillsides, choked ditches and 
flooded bottoms, and abandoned 
fields and farms. 

In removing this harmful append- 
age to our economic system the boll 
weevil is performing a real service. 
Intelligent effort or its intelligent 
supervision must be the keynote of 
the successful farmer of the future. 
Increasing cost of production and 
decreasing soil productivity are grad- 
ually making a change imperative. 
Upon the appearance of the _ boll 
weevil the credit merchant refuses 
advances to the tenant farmer be- 
cause he knows that he cannot be 
assured of the careful supervision es- 





| sential to cotton production 


under 
weevil conditions. The landlord, on 
the other hand, has not been ac- 
customed to extending credit to his 
tenants nor to supervising their 
labor, and prefers to let his land 
lie idle rather than assume these 
responsibilities. The tenant, caught 
between these upper and _ nether 
millstones, without food and_ sup- 
plies or the means of procuring 
them, has no recourse. He must eith- 
er leave the country or starve. He 
does the former, and the community 
thus loses a unit that is essential to 
all wealth,—a productive laborer. 
Sudden Withdrawal of Credit Dan- 
gerous.—This has been a common er- 
ror in dealing with the situation in 
sections newly invaded by the weevil, 
and has been productive of more 
panic and decreased cotton produc- 
tion than has the weevil itself. 
Whether the boll weevil be present 
or not, the sudden withdrawal of 





credits in a section where the credit 
| system has been an institution for 


half a century must result in com- 
plete demoralization among the clas- 
ses to whom advances have been 
made. Even assuming that the Sys- 
tem of credit extension in many parts 
of the South needs revision, the po- 
licy of awaiting the actual arrival of 
the weevil to make any changes is 
dangerous. It would be far safer to 
begin at once, before the weevil is at 
hand, to make such gradual changes 
as the probable decreased cotton pro- 
duction will necessitate. 

It is especially important that any 
changes in the amount and form of 
the extension of credit be not too sud- 
den or drastic in nature. Experience 
has shown that the cotton crop of 
a particular county should not be cut 
by the weevil more than 10 per cent 
the year following the weevil’s ap- 
pearance, not more than 25 or 30 per 
cent the next year, and 30 per cent 
or more the next. Thus it will be 








seen that there is no necessity for | 


a sudden and heavy curtailment of 
farm credits. Rather credit should 
be withdrawn gradually, and even 
during the worst period of weevil in- 
festation an average of 50 per cent 
of the present amount may be safely 


extended where the borrower follows | 


rational 
crop. 

Diversification Versus the One-crop 
System.—In every community there 
are a few men whose special fitness 
and natural aptitude make of them 
successful livestock growers; like- 
wise, in many parts of the South, 
favorable soil and climatic condi- 
tions, coupled with exceptional trans- 
portation facilities, make the produc- 
tion of perishable fruit and truck 
crops a profitable business. But for 
the average farmer, poorly located 
as to railroad facilities and inexperi- 
enced in livestock production, these 
special lines of farming, certainly to 
any greater extent than supplying 
all home needs, are not to be recom- 
mended. Hundreds of Southern far- 
mers have paid high prices for pediw 
greed bulls and lost them in less than 
a year by placing them on tick-infest- 
ed pastures that were pastures in 
name only; and the country is strewn 
with the wrecks of truck growers’ as- 
sociations that were composed of 
men inexperienced in the production 
and marketing of perishable pro- 
ducts. 

These facts are stated not to dis- 
courage the organization of these in- 
dustries, but rather as a warning 
against the erroneous assumption 
that they may be made a success by 
unskilled, untrained men. As a mat- 
ter of fact they are very profitable 
lines of farming, but the average man 
should “grow” into them, rather than 
“go” into them. 

3efore the arrival of the weevil, 
both farmers and business men who 
extend farm credits should agree 
upon the general cropping policy to 
be followed. For the average South- 
ern farmer, white or colored, land- 
owner or tenant, this policy should 
consist in the production of an abund- 
ance of legume crops to maintain and 
increase soil fertility, plenty of corn, 
hay, meat, milk and butter, syrup, po- 
tatoes and good gardens, and when 
these have been supplied in abund- 
ance all surplus land and energies 
should be devoted to the production 
of cotton. This statement is made 
advisedly, with 20 years of boll weevil 
history before us.” 

Reduction of Cotton Acreage.—One 
of the most ardently advocated re- 
medies is the reduction of the cot- 
ton acreage upon the appearance of 
the weevil. Generally applied, this 
advice is sound, for the simple rea- 
son that the South as a whole is not 


practices in growing his 
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LIGHT “DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built for the Field Test. 


Linas is of a Century of ‘Knowing 
How’’ Hammered Into Every 
One of Them. 


The product of the Parlin & Orendorff Co. has 
always been noted for simplicity of construction, 
great strength and ease of operation, It was upon 
such a basis that the fi 8 of this i made 
their implements, established their reputation, and 
built their factory, It is upon the same foundation 
that the business has been carried on to this day, 
and in 1917 we celebrate our Diamond Jubilee; 75 
years of Practical experience gained through con- 
stantly striving to provide for the exacting require- 
ments of three generations of American farmers. 

For an even three-quarters of a century we have 
met the demand, and today we operate the largest 
and oldest permanently established piow factory i in 
the whole world. ‘“‘It’s the way we build them.” 


P&@ 


Light Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 
Cultivators are made in all types and sizes, 
to meet the conditions in all sections, and 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 

We also make the most complete line of Trac- 


tion Engine Plows produced, and we have aspecial 
catalog devoted to these famous plows. 


The P*9O Little Genius 
Engine Gang Plow 


was the most popular plow shown at all points on 
the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration. 








We will send P & O Catalogs to any address. 
While P & 1@) Implements are sold only through 
t dealers, = welcome corres- 


pondence from farmers in all sections. 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us, 
Parlin & Orendorff Company 


Canton, Illinois 





Kansas City Dallas Minnepoolio 
Omaha Portland (Ore.) t. Louis 
Sioux Falls Spokane Denver pee.3. City 





INSURE YOUR PROFITS | 


When the weather is wet, and you can’t 
get your crops in before they spoil—when 
the weather is sizzling hot, and your grain 
rusts before you can harvest it, what be- 
comes of your profits? You lose them, 
that’s all. But when you provide the 
means to save every bit of your grain no 
matter what the weather, you insure fullest 
profits. 
Equip your grain binder re. this 

engine this year and you’ll 

all your crops in on time 


You'll save 
horse - flesh, too. 
The engine does the 
work — the horses just 
draw the binder as they 
would a wagon. Yes, and{ 
two horses, 
gine, wi 
more grain than 
horses without an engine. 
“‘New - Way’”’ En- 
gines are built in all 
sizes and types, from 
i to 13 H.P. 


Ask your dealer to 


show you the**New- 
Way” Engine—see it 
in actual operation. 
if he does not handle 
the ‘‘NewWay’’ write 
direct for illustrated 
Catalog No. 14, 


Va 
——— 
Bet aw Way 
Lamaxe, Micnicam, U.S.A. STREET 


7 rH. P. *98= 


trae. other pices ae us 
Hie ‘and Mice or ee as 
; Make and B 
or or Sump Bp Spark | (auto) igni- 
harge. I 















beta engines = suit , not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
fo ne, Owes. a million H-P. 
gon e on Kerosene 
or Gasstine. Longest sold direct ¢ the user. Guare 
anteed 10 years. 3 mon 


onths frien, Write today 

for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 











We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 
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Your Land 
Is Wearing Out 
Save It For $1 Per Acre 


LANT legumes (peanuts,cow 
peas, soy beans, etc.) inocu- 
lated with Mulford Cultures. 

The increased yield from the le- 
gumes will pay bigger profits this 
season. The humus and nitrogen 
from these legume crops will en- 
rich your soil for bigger crops of 
cotton, corn, etc., next year. 
Other farmers are making their 
land more productive by using 
Mulford Cultures—the purest, 
most active and most convenient 
form of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 


Send for booklet A. to-day, and 
read what these farmers say. 
No special implements or experience 
required. 
Five-Acre bottles, $5.00; One-Acre bottles, $1.50 
At your dealers, or write direct 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


The illustration 
shows how 
Inoculation 
Increased yield 

of cow peas. 
Drawing made 
from one of 

the many actual 
photographs In our 
free booklet. 

















I Have NOW made it possible for 
any worthy, creditable man to 
buy a High Grade WITTE Engine 
on practically his own terms. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Cash, Payments or Deposit 


No need for any person who needs reliable 
power, to go without. I will sell you a high 
grade WITTE Engineon practically your 
own terms—guerantee the engine you buy 
for a term of five years— prove the value of the 
WITTE engine you select by allowing 90 days 
use and test under your own working cordi- ff 
tions. Choice of engines, Gasoline or Kero- 
gene. an ship same _ day order is re- 
W ceived. Write forlatest WITTE prices, and 
my Free Book, “‘How to Judge Engines,”* con- 
taining illustrations of the Witte Factory and 
other interesting matter, showing how I save 
on $25 to $100. A post card brings it.— {J 
ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORK 
2353 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. C 


2353 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





self-supporting in the production of 
food and feedstuffs, and the cotton 
acreage should have been reduced 
long before the weevil came. The 
Black Belt sections are the most ser- 
ious offenders in this suicidal, all-cot- 
ton mania. On the other’ hand, 
throughout the white sections of the 
South there are thousands of farm- 
ers who are raising all the hay, grain 
and meat needed and often a surplus, 
and are carefully conserving their 
soil fertility. To this class of farmers 
it is difficult to see how a reduction 
of the cotton acreage can be of any 
real benefit. 

These facts are stated not to dis- 
courage the reduction of cotton acre- 
age where a reduction should have 
been made even without the weevil, 
but rather to emphasize the fact that 
the reduction of acreage is a local 
question, and must be determined by 
each individual for himself. The test 
for its necessity is easy. Are all pos- 
sible home supplies being produced, 
and are crop rotations and summer 
and winter legumes being used to the 
fullest extent to conserve soil fertili- 
ty? If these questions can be answer- 
ed affirmatively, then can be answer- 
is unwise to reduce the cotton acre- 
agé. 

Cotton a Great Cash Crop.—It is 
the sheerest folly to advance the eli- 
mination of cotton as the great cash 
crop of the South. Our children’s 
children will never see this come to 
pass. When only the lint cotton is 
taken from the land it is the least 
exhaustive crop known, a 500-pound 
bale containing only 50 cents worth 
of fertilizing elements. More live- 
stock, more feed and more soil-im- 
proving crops are urgently needed in 
many parts of the cotton states, but 


' it is idle to argue that these should 
| generally supplant the production of 


cotton. Nature has given the South 
a practical monopoly on this crop, 
and the demand for it is so rapidly 
broadening that before many years 
have passed a twenty-million-bale 
crop will be easily absorbed. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
RANSPLANT tomato plants of the 

early varieties. 

Continue to plant snap beans at 
intervals of about ten days in order 
to have plenty throughout the season. 

Thin lettuce plants to ten or twelve 
inches apart in the row if you wish 
large heads. 

Be sure to plant enough vegetables 
of the standard sorts so as to havea 
surplus to can. 

Practically all vegetables can be 
planted now except the very tender 
sorts, such as eggplant, pepper, and 
lima beans. 

A good method of handling the land 
in a young orchard is to plant it to 
vegetable crops. The cultivation 
given the vegetables will serve for 
the fruit trees as well. 

The growing of vegetables for one’s 
home town offers profitable returns 
for the person who produces a first- 
class product and places it on the 
market in a neat, attractive form. 

The girls and boys on the farm 
should have individual garden plots 
and be allowed to sell all the veget- 
ables they can produce from them. 
You will be surprised at the interest 
they will take in the work, and the 
valuable lessons they will get in car- 
ing for and marketing the vegetables. 

If you have asparagus to market, 
you will find it an advantage in sell- 
ing to grade the shoots according to 
size and tie into attractive bundles. 
To keep from wilting, place the butts 
in wet moss. 

For eggplants to do their best, they 
should receive the least possible 
check in growth when transferred 
from the hotbed to the field. It is 

















. 


a good plan, therefore, to set the 
young plants in pots or other vessels 
that will allow them to be set out 
without their roots being disturbed. 
F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


HOSIERY 
that puts 
a stop to 
DARNING 





OU women who are 

on your feet all day 
doing household duties 
will appreciate Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery, the 
family brand of reliable, 
dependable stockings, where 
service in wear and econo- 
my in price are combined. 


Durable 


URAL 


Hosiery 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


saves you work, worry and money. In every pair of Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery the heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced. The wide, elastic, garter-pull-proof tops with the 
anti-run stitch are knit on to stay. The quality is uniform 
throughout, sizes correctly marked and the legs are full length. 
Toes are smooth and even. The famous Durham dyes pre- 
vent color turning green from wearing or washing. Durable- 


DURHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19,25 and 35 cents the pair. 


Buy Durable- DURHAM Hosiery for the | 
entire family. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
our 35c ladies’ and 25c men’s 
silk-mercerized hosiery with 
the patented anti-run stitch. 
ticket attached to 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS $22.4'5.02 5 
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Reverse side of 


Hosiery. 











ANY aman 
gets a repu- 
tation for love of 
home, because he 
ain’t got nowhar 
else to go. 

















Rio 







SMOOTHEST : 
SMOKING TOBACCO does not give 











ANY aman 
is smoking 
a tobacco that 


full satisfaction, 
just because he has 
never really tried to 
find one that does. 
If you have never 
tried Velvet you cer- | 
tainly owe yourself | 
that pleasure. \ 
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needs. more corn. 


SOUTH 


prizes. 
name. 37 years’ reliability. 
JOHN W. HALL, Dept. 15, 


Free Catalog. 


Plant HALL’S 
Seed Corn. Grows more bushels to 
the acre at less cost and wins you 
50,000 Strawberry Plants—A No. 1, true to 


Marion Station, Md. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 


May we serve 


you? 
JHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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A NEWSPAPER A DAY AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER FOR $2.25 





@ 
On account of the war a tremendous further increase in the de- 
mand for daily newspapers will send the price still higher. The 
shortage of print paper has added to the Publishers’ woes and the 


increased cost of production has compelled him to charge more. 
Perhaps you are paying now about all you can stand. 


We have hit upon a plan to supply a newspaper a day, and good ones 
too, at a cost below the average price of a good weekly. 


The Thrice-a-Week New York World is 
printed Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
—three copies a week. 


The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Constitution is 
printed Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
—three times a week. 


This makes six papers a week—same as a 
daily—one copy a day, and you will have 
The Progressive Farmer for Sunday. 


The cost of a good daily newspaper is from $6 to $12 a year; with 
more of them twelve than six, since the advance in cost of white 
paper. 


The news sense of The New York World is universal, while The 
Atlanta Constitution will add just the Southern flavor you like so 
well. 


The news during the war will be of so great importance that every 
family should receive a reliable newspaper daily. 


Send us $2.25 and we will have both these newspapers mailed to you 
one year and we will renew your subscription one year for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


No matter when your time is out on The Progressive Farmer, even 
if you have just renewed for another year, it will pay you to ‘grah” 
this big bargain. We will extend your subscription on The Progres- 
sive Farmer one more year and you will not receive two copies. 

If you are a subscriber to either of these newspapers; one more year 
will be added to your term and you will not receive two copies of 
either The New York World or the Atlanta Constitution 


Use this form and send us $2.25 today, for 
this offer is only to be open for a brief term. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 

I accept your remarkable offer to send me for one year The 
Thrice-a-Week New York World and The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Con- 
stitution—a Newspaper a Day—and a year’s subscription for The 


Progressive Farmer, all for $2.25. This amount I herewith enclose 
Amount enclosed: $..5.. 6... s22: Dates. cecisussn veumers 1917 
DAA liyall CHO PADOLSs EO orci cc ieiccu:a Wier sole hseaale hes hsscs'w wig ese eee ace Gietnarelbns 
Whose Postoffice Address is........essseeeee ‘cswiedane ots 


Caution—All Acceptances Are to Be Sent to The Progressive Farmer. 


(Address your nearest office.) 


RALEIGH, N. C., BIRMINGHAM, ALA,., MEMPHIS, TENN., 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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FURROW SLICES 








METHODS OF PLANTING AND 
GROWING VELVET BEANS 


Professor Duggar Gives Some Addi- 
tional Information About This 
Great Crop 





HAT which especially recommends 
the velvet for a beginner is 
the fact that it will succeed by almost 


bean 


any method of planting. We may 
make some mis- 
take by planting 
it too thick or too 
thin, but in any 
case it will yield 


a wealth of fertil- 
ity and winter for- 
age, and under al- 
most all  condi- 
tions it will yield 
a very large 
iGAR amount of concen- 
tratec feed in the form of seed. The 
latter may either be harvested soon 
after frost for feeding to cattle in the 
barn, or the seed clusters may be left 
on the vines in the field where cattle 
and hogs will harvest them as needed 
throughout the winter. 

The important matter is to plant 
velve! beans in practically every acre 
of upland corn, unless for some good 
reason some other legume be prefer- 
red. The exact method chosen is of 
secondary importance. Among the 
methods from which a farmer should 
ordinarily choose in planting velvet 
beans are the following: 

1. Planting of velvet 
the line of every corn row, usually 
one bean every three or four feet. 
This is a method that can be used, 
and at even closer distances than in- 
dicated, where the main object is the 
Maximum production of winter for- 
age and maximum soil improvement, 
w:thout much regard to the effect of 
tle thicker planting of beans in pull- 
ins down the corn plants. Of course 
this thick planting is advisable only 
on poor land, and usually only when 
the rows are wide. 





PROF. DUC 


beans along 


2. Planting of velvet beans in every 
middle where the rows are wide and 
the land poor. For convenience in 
cultivation, the corn rows for this 
method of planting should be about 
six feet apart. 

5. Planting of velvet beans along 
the line of every other corn row. This 
method is best adapted to rows that 
are narrow or medium in width. 

4. Planting of one or two velvet 
beans every two to three feet in ev- 
ery third row where the rows 
narrow and the land sufficien 
tile to make the vines attain consid- 
erable ieneth. 

Experiments have indicated 
the Early Speckled variety of 
bean, the generally 
grown, will mature at lIcast as far 
nerth as the southern line of Tennes- 
see when planting is done by or be- 
fore the first of May. It may be ex- 
pected to mature easily in the south- 
ern hali of the Gulf States if plant- 
ed by May 15. somewhat earlier 
planting will usually increase the 
yield of seed, and possibly the growth 
of vines, and hence is generally pre- 
ferable. 


are 





that 
velvet 


which is one 


eet 


Some farmers, influenced by this, 
and also by motives of conven- 
ience, plant the velvet bean at the 
same time as corn. This risks the 
pulling down of the corn to a greater 
extent than if the corn be allowed to 
grow for about a month the 
beans are planted. 


before 


Mention should here be made of a 
trouble sometimes encountered in 
planting separate rows of beans. This 
is that on very sandy soils with very 
wide rows the tender growing tips of 
the vines are sometimes scorched by 
the iutense heat of the sand before 
they reach the corn plant. 

It is well known that velvet beans 
do not produce seed in maximum 
amount unless the vines are able to 
twine around and climb well above 


the ground. This is one 
sons why the best place 
velvet beans is in the corn 

ea 


ZERO WEATHER AND THE OAT 
CROP 


of the rea- 
for planting 
field. 
DUGGAR. 


A New Method of Sowing Oats That 
Has Proved Profitable Soth in Se- 
vere and Mild Winters 

WRITER in an agricuitural paper 
complains that his oat crop freezes 
out very badly every year and de- 
sires to know of some substitute that 
can be cut at about the same time as 
he would cut oats 

Years ago the same 
be true in our section—oats sowed in 
the old way with a two-horse plant- 
er would freeze out badly. And es- 
pecially has this been the case dur- 
ing the and unusual zero 
weather of the past winter. I have 
observed that fully 90 per cent of the 
oat crop planted in the old way has 
been frozen out almost completely. 
Some fields, however, escaped the 
common experience of freezing out, 
namely, those fields where the crop 
was sowed with the Cole three-foot 
planter, a one-horse drill that places 
the seed in a deep furrow. The rains 
then wash the loose dirt into the fur- 
row and the oats do not freeze out. 
The small planter has two compart- 
ments, the forward one holding the 
oats and the other holding the fer- 
tilizer, both oats and fertilizer being 
drilled at the same time. 

About the middle of October I now 
plant all my oats this way, sowing 
them in cotton or corn middles, This 
way may take a little longer to put 
in a crop of oats but one is always 
sure of a good stand. And this sea- 
son, especially, those farmers who 
were far-seeing enough to use the 
new method did not have to buy ex- 
pensive spring oats and replant the 
same fields. Pr Gar. 


for a hay crop. 


was found to 


SEVETE 





Fertilizer Mixtures Prevent Flies 
Breeding in Manure 

HAT flies may be prevented from 

breeding in barnyard manure by 
adding to the substance the common 
fertilizer ingredients, calcium cyana- 
mid, acid phosphate, end kainit, has 
been demonstrated by recent experi- 
raents made by the Bureaus of Ento- 
wology and Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The valuable feature of the discovery 
is that by the new treatment the fer- 
tilizing the mantire is in- 
c at the same time that its men- 
ace to health is lessened. 

T! 


1 o 
yvaiue of 


r¢ asec 


e fertilizer ingredient 
by the 


indicated 
experiments to be most effec- 
tive in preventing the development of 
ly maggots in manure is calcium cy- 
anamid, a compound in which 
gen from the 


nitro- 
air is fixed by electric- 
ity. The investigations showed the 
value, however, of adding other in- 
grecients to balance properly the 
chemical effects and to prevent waste 
of fertilizing elements. Acid phos- 
phate was found to be the supple- 
mental ingredient most needed, but a 
stiil better fertilizer was obtained 
when kainit was used also. 

As a result of the experiments, the 
Department’s specialists advocate the 
use of mixtures of one pound of cyan- 
amid and two to four pounds of acid 
phosphate per four square feet of 
surface exposed, when the manure is 
in koxes or pits. When the manure 
is ix open piles the rate of applica- 
tion should be four pounds of cyana- 
mid and four or more pounds of acid 
phosphate per eight bushels of ma- 
nure. To be sure of retaining all the 
fertilizing elements, more than four 
pounds of acid phosphate are re- 
commended. When kainit is used it 
may replace a portion of the phos- 
phate. 








The men who read are the men who lead 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM SUNNY 
HOME 


Some Things a Young Man Should 
Aim at—Growing Irish Potatoes— 
Preparing the Corn Land 
RECEIVED a letter recently that 
pleased me very much, for, reading 

between the lines I could see that the 

writer—a young man in his teens— 
had that in him 
that makes men. 

But he said it was 

so hard for him-—-a 

poor boy, the son 
of a poor man, and 

coming from a 

family that had 

never owned any 

property, to get a 

start. He had 

made some _ pro- 





MR. FRENCR 
gress; for his father, realizing that 


the boy’s ambition would be _ his 
greatest safeguard against the many 
follies of young manhood, had found 
for him opportunities to do odd jobs 
that paid pretty well and encouraged 
him to save carefully the money 
earned in this way. 

I don’t think this young fellow is in 
a bad fix at all. On the other hand, in 
making his financial start he is with- 
out the handicaps that many young 
men have to contend with who are 
obliged to make their start from the 
ground floor. He has no expensive 
habits that he must discard, that are 
the result of his family position. His 
companions are boys like himself 
who haven’t learned to spend “easy 
money.” Yes, sir, this young fellow 
has a fine prospect ahead. But he 
must not get the wrong viewpoint. He 
must keep ever in mind that the big 
life is the satisfying thing; that mon- 
ey is only the means to the big life 
end. If he will just keep this point in 
the back of his brain all the time, that 
he is making money so that when he 
has a home of his own it may be a 
more comfortable home than was the 
one in which he was brought up; it 
may contain more and better books 


and papers than his father’s home | 


could boast, that his wife and himself 
might be better clothed; that the 
children may have better school ad- 
vantages; that he would be better 
able to support his church as it de- 
served to be supported, and that when 
trouble comes to his friends—trouble 
that their own evil actions were not 
responsible for—his means could be 
used to-aid them—if, I say, he will 
keep these things in mind he may 
bend his mighty, God-given energy 
and ambition toward money-making, 
with the assurance that no power on 
earth can thwart him, and that when 
success comes it will not come to a 
seifish, miserly, mean, middle-aged 
man whom nobody loves, but will 
come to a big-hearted, generous, 
whole-souled citizen of his commun- 
ity—a real community-builder. 
* * * 

It isn’t often that I allow myself to 
differ from my good friend Prof. 
Massey, and I don’t know that I am 
really to disagree with him in what 
I want to say concerning the planting 
of Irish potatoes, as his advice not to 
use stable manure in the rows may be 
right in most sections of the South. 
But for the people in the Piedmont 
country—where we have such dis- 
tressing drouths many times just as 
the early potatoes are beginning to 
set—my experience covering a good 
many years leads me to practice and 
advise the use of coarse yard and sta- 
ble manure above the seed in rather 
deep furrows. We use winter plowed 
land for potatoes, and when ready to 
plant run furrows with a two-horse 
plow, going up and back in each row, 
Then drop the cuttings—cut one and 
two eyes to the piece—in the bottom 
of the furrow and cover with two or 
three inches of strawy manure. Then, 
when several rows are ready, turn a 
good furrow back onto manure and 
potatoes. Then harrow the ridge 
down after about ten days and con- 
tinue to harrow and weed the field 
until the plants are six inches high. 
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is Siyleplus We 
Maine to Californj 


Thepriceremains / 


Leading merchants the nation over are this 
week featuring Styleplus Clothes $17. Today 
more than ever before this price stands out to | 
Wi) the nation. 


Guarantee of Satisfaction have created a 


new standard of value at $17 from Maine to IA 
California! iit (ih 


By contracting for great quantities of cloth at the outbreak 
of the war, by doubling our output and so decreasing our costs, 
by our scientific plan pf 
have effected great economies and kept our price thesame. The 
same style in the fabrics—all-wool or wool and silk. 
honest, sincere workmanship throughout. ‘The same smooth 
fit and splendid wear. The same guarantee! The same price! AN 

Of course you realize how big an advantage it is to see and try on the clothes i 
before you buy them. If you buy direct from the nearest Styleplus dealer, you know hilt 
exactly what you are getting. Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat collar, If 


there should not be a Styleplus Store in your town, ask your favorite dealer to 
order a Styleplus suit for you. 


| 
All- wool fabrics4+-perfect fit-+-expert work hip teedwear |i | 
Write us (Dept. W ) for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


i HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
HW Founded 1849 
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Our Style, our Quality, our 
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Styleplus 
Clothes $17 


“The same price the nation over” 


(Price in Cuba $23) 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Trade Mark 


concentrating on this one-price suit we Resieneal 
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Baltimore, Md. AU 
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With this treatment we never have 
had a failure of either the early or 
the late crop, while with the use of 
commercial fertilizer we have made 
absolutely complete failures three 
different years. That we have faith 
in this method is proved by the fact 
that at this time we are using 100 tons 
of manure in this way. The potato is 
a cold country plant and loves a damp 
cool soil in which to develop its tub- 
ers. The coarse manure helps to hold 
the moisture in the rows and also, in 
times of excessive wet, helps to drain 
the rows. We like to have potatd 
land well drained, either naturally or 
with tile, then plant the sets deep— 
five to six inches below the level. 
* * & 


We try not to forget—and we hope 
our friends will not forget—that the 
corn roots feed on the plant food 
contained in the soil particles below 
the upper two or three inches of soil. 
The upper two or three inches must 
be manipulated in the work of killing 
weeds and conserving moisture, so 
the plant roots must work below. 
This shows how necessary it is that 
we go deep in preparing our seed 
beds, not simply smooth the upper 
two or three inches until that portion 
looks smooth and pretty. The thick 
sod that has been falling apart by 
rotting and frost action since early 
winter breaking, has got itself into 
pretty good seed bed condition by the 
time the sod is thoroughly decompos- 
ed and the work has been about as 
well done as any modern tool can do 
it. The lumpy spring-broken land 
should be disked before plowing or 
worked extra deep with the disk or 
cultivator after breaking to insure 
good below ground conditions for 
plant roots. A. L. FRENCH. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call en them ‘ad ask them to sub- 
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Alone, youcan pull anv stump in your field with this powerful 
2790 machine. A york of few pounds on lever gives a all of tons 
on stump. This tremendous power is developed by double 
leverage. No lost motion, every stroke counts. New idea ia 

up speed control—use high power to loosen stump—fast speed to 
uproot it. Clears over ene acre from anchor. Clears your land at low cost. 


Write Today for Free Book, “ The Gold in Your Stump Land” 
and Special Profit Sharing Offer. Learn of our Ten Days’ Trial 
money back offer—how every KIRSTIN is guarantee against 
breakage for Fifteen Years. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 5051 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Michigan 
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ty of Water for the Home 


Ay. See that your family enjoys the same comfort afforded to your 
stock—an abundance of pure fresh water at all times, 
You can easily install a water system in your home 
and barns and have plenty of water with one 
Gazi PUMPS 
FOR EVERY SERVICE chan 
300 s—all rigidly tested and guara: 
“et eT ie which recommended, Writeto- — 
day for our free book, *‘Pumps for Every 4 
Service.’’ Address Dept. 12s 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wks: 
: ————- 











Goulds Fig. 1464 
» Well Working Head } 
ior air pressure or ele- GeZ— 
wated tank water systems 3 


BALE YOUR HAY 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Simplicity, strength, durability, 
= —_ oo make the Lightning 
Press the most economical to buy; big capacity, quick work, o 
mo trouble, lasts See ponan, pest form meaner anaes. ee 
mak: i ea) i * . 
—— rector pe age will make good terms & right customers, 
catalog, showing all styles and prices. 


THE LEADER 4 P 
KANGAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 


Early COTTON Seed 


Every cotton grower, large or 
small, rich or poor, should write 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA., 
for prices on his Extra Earlyl Pro- 
lifice Cotton Seed to Beat the Boll 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 23 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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SKIM-MILK OUTLET 












CREAM OUTLET 















The New 
Self-Centering 
De Laval Bowl 











NEW 








Thousands and thousands of tests, 
the world over, have proven that the 
De Laval skims the cleanest. 





= = The construction of the New De 
Laval keeps it in a class by itself. 


It outlasts and outwears all other 
makes by far, and can be run with 
much less cost for repairs. 





= away, 





165 Broadway, New York 
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The Supremacy of the 


JIELAVAL | 


HERE, may be some question as to who makes the best 
wagon or the best plow or the best watch, but when it : 
comes to cream separators the supremacy of the De Lavalis [| — 
acknowledged at once by every fair minded and impartial man = 
who is familiar with the cream separator situation. 


The world-wide De Laval organiza- 
tion, with agents and representatives in 
almost every locality where cows are 


milked, ready to serve you, insure 
the buyer of a De Laval will get 


and valuable service when he needs it. = 


More De Lavals are sold every year = 


than all other makes combined. 


= : The New De Laval has greater capacity than the 1916 style, 
is simpler in construction, has fewer and interchangeable discs, is 
easier to wash, and the skimming efficiency is even greater. 


Each New De Laval is equipped with a Bell Speed Indicator. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. 


of if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


See the local De Laval agent, 


New Catalog will be mailed upon request 


_| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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and garden. 





nearly fifty years 


‘ 


£111 The Lic 
currant bushes, cucumber and melon vines and other garden crops. 
both animals and plants a fair chance to do their best work for you. 


Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 


is easy and pleasant to use, inexpensive, harmless to man and beast. 
kills these insect pests and that means bigger profits from livestock, poultry 


Onur dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with Pratts 
Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—“* Your money back 
if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that has stood for 
x PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 


hogs and poult 


that torture your cattle, 


insects that ruin rose and 


But it surely 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








When writing to advertisers, say. ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef all advertising it carries.” 





by CUTTER’S BL 
Low-priced, 
fresh. eeliable; 4 
breferred by 
western. stock- 
men, 


BLAC 
LEG: 


vaccines 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pilis, $1.00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $4.00 


Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest 
The superiority of Cutter products is 


years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
If unobtainable, 


The Cotter Laboratory, Berkeley, Car, or Chicago, Hi, 


ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER’S, 


order direct, 





because they 
protect where other \—¥ 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


ACKLEG PILLS 











and strongest. 
due to over 15 








When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer, 


meéntion The 







THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GARLIC FLAVOR IN MILK 


Method Suggested for Prevention of 
Loss From Tainted Dairy Products 
—Eradication of Wild Onion 


URING the spring of the vear 
there is usually much trouble with 

garlic flavor in milk. Milk dealers 
refuse to accept such milk, and if 
the product is marketed direct to the 
consumer there is usually a consid- 
erable loss of trade, owing to the 
flavor which is found not only in the 
milk and cream but also in the butter. 
Dairymen will do well to study this 
condition, which may result in seri- 
ous financial loss. 

Many pastures are so badly infest- 
ed with wild onion or garlic that the 
milk is tainted if the cows are al- 
lowed to remain in the pastures un- 
til milking time. The dairyman should 
endeavor to eradicate the pest, if pos- 
sible, but in the meantime some meas- 
ures should be adopted to prevent 
losses from tainted milk. 


The Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
conducted some experiments at the 
Beltsville (Md.) farm in order to de- 
termine the length of time that must 
elapse between the feeding of wild 
onions and milking time. In some of 
the feeding tests one-half pound, in 
others one pound, of wild onion tops 
were fed at different lengths of time 
before milking. It was found that in- 
creasing the length of time between 
feeding and milking decreased the un- 
pleasant odor and flavor. There was 
only a faint onion flavor in the milk 
drawn from cows four hours after 
feeding, and even this almost disap- 
peared when the milk had stood for 
four hours. In all cases the cream 
was more noticeably affected than 
the skim milk; in some cases there 
was no taint whatever in the latter. 


The results of these feeding trials 
show that the dairyman should keep 
his cows from pastures badly infest- 
ed with wild onion for at least four 
hours before milking in order to 
avoid onion-flavored milk. This may 
not be a safe rule, however, if any 
of the cows should eat more than a 
pound of the onion tops. The De- 
partment suggests that every farmer 
with onion-infested pastures should 
test the question for himself and de- 
termine how long it is safe to allow 
the cows in the pasture before milk- 
ing. 

The wild onion, which when taken 
by cows gives an unpleasant odor 
and flavor to milk, matures in mid- 
summer. Each plant at that time has 
at its base a large, soft-shelled bulb 
and several smaller’ hard-shelled 
bulbs. The soft-shelled bulb germi- 
‘nates in the fall, and by the follow- 
ing spring the new plant has begun 
to form new bulbs. Most of the hard- 
shelled bulbs, however, remain dor- 
mant until the following = spring. 
There is, therefore, an overlapping of 
generations, which accounts for the 
remarkable persistence of the wild 
onion. To eradicate this weed from 
a piece of land it necessary to 
take this fact into consideration. The 
land should be plowed late in the 
fall as deeply as may be necessary 
to bury the plants that have come up 
from the soft-shelled bulbs before 
they start to produce young bulbs. 
The next spring, in order to bury 
plants from the hard-shelled bulbs, 
the land should be prepared as early 
as possible for a cultivated crop by 
harrowing, preferably with a disk, 
the land being gone over frequently 
enough to prevent any top growth 
of wild onion. After planting the 
crop, corn or cotton being the best 
for this purpose, the cultivations 
should be made with the purpose of 
keeping down top growth of the 
onion at all times. An implement of 
the sweep type, or an ordinary culti- 


is 





vator to which sweeps or weed knives 


‘tirely killed by “laying by time.’ 


are attached, is the best for this pur- 
pose, since it cuts the onion stems off 
below the surface. These sweeps 
vary in length from 6 to 18 inches, 
and may be fitted to any of the mod- 
ern cultivators in place of the shov- 
els. They should be wide enough to 
overlap, so that none of the weed 
stems can slip through. if the work 
is well done the weed will be en- 
If 
it shows up again in the fall, how- 
ever, the process of late fall plowing, 
followed by a cultivated crop the next 
spring, should be repeated. 


This weed occurs commonly in pas- 
tures, and if a pasture is badly in- 
fested all that can be done to eradi- 
cate the pest is to plow up and fol- 
low the cultivation method as out- 
lined above. If a pasture is not so 
full of it as to warrant such a radical 
course, each clump of the onion may 
be attacked. This may be done by 
going over the pasture several times 
during the fall, winter, and spring 
with a mattock or similar tool. Un- 
less the entire root system is dug out, 
however, the plant will return. In 
place of this method it is sometimes 
practicable to use a chemical plant 
poison, such as crude carbolic acid. 





Community Breeding Pays 


OMMUNITY breeding has been one 

of the chief factors in the develop- 
ment of the popular strains of live- 
stock—cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine. Proper breeding and care- 
ful selection has been necessary, but 
the fact remains that most of the suc- 
cessful work has been done through 
community effort, says J. M. Scott of 
the University of Florida experiment 
station. 

When farmers in a county or com-~ 
munity all raise the same breeds of 
hogs and cattle, they can exchange 
sires whenever necessary, saving the 
expense of buying a new sire every 
two or three years. This alone would 
mean a big saving. If the sires are 
well-cared for, they should continue 
in service until they are eight or ten 
years old. An old sire of knows 
value as a breeder is of much more 
value than a young, untried one, 
This may be contrary to the opinions 
of some who are just beginners in 
the livestock business, says Mr. Scott, 
but the experienced stockman knows 
the value of tried sires. 


Community breeding is of impor- 
tance in selling. Buyers often want 
a carload of animals if they are to 
ship them any distance, which means 
that buyers will prefer communities 
where there are many animals to 
choose from, where they can get a 
carload just what they want without 
having to fill out on seconds. 

One of the best advertisements for 
a community is the fact that the 
farmers are all raising one breed of 
stock. If the animals are well bred, 
the community soon becomes known 
the country over as the home of 
good livestock. 





Sales Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is giad to an 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Apr, 2i—St. Joseph, Mo, 
25—C 


ymaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





26 





May 1—East St. Louis, Ill. 
2—Chicago, Ill. 
3—Female Sale, Chicago, Ill. 
Sales held by American Aberdeen-Angus 


Breeders’ Association, 





WISDOM PERSONIFIED 


The prosecuting attorney had encountered 
a somewhat difficult witness. Finally he 
asked the man if he was acquainted with 
any of the men on the jury. 

“Yes, sir,’’ announced the witness, 
than half of them.” 

“Are you willing to swear that you know 


“more 


more than half of them?” demanded the 
lawyef. 
“Why, it it comes to chat, I’m willing to 


swear that I know more than 
put together,” 


ali of them 
came the emphatic reply. 
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Saturday, April 14, 1917] 
The Cow Knows—but SHE can’t talk. Ask the Dealer. 


S0-Bos-SQ 
SOKILFLY "& 


Don’t let your cows use up 
all of their energy on flies. 
SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


Keeps Flies Away 


Spray the cow twice a day 
with SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 
and the flies will not bother 
the cows while milking or while in the 
pasture. Not injurious to skin. Will 
not gumthe hair. Positive protection. 
Ie the most effective preventive against 
the torture of flies known to chemical 
science. Has been used for over 17 
years in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

You can buy SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 
from your dealer in gallon cans. 
Send for circular describing how SO- 
BOS-SO KILFLY can help you with 
other farm duties. 








The H. E. Allen 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Carthage, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 

















E-B BALING PRESS 
The short baler with the long stroke. 
Big feed opening—long baling and tying cham- 
ber. Automatic safety device prevents breakage. 
Built for high speed, turns out a bale a minute. 
Light in weight—sturdy frame—short wheel bas2 
—easy to handle in small 
space. Supplied either with 
E-B Gas Engine or with 
belt equipment. < 
Look for the E-B trade 
mark, It’s our pledge and 
your guide to quality. 

aaa 2 Ges 2 EE & eeu 








Please send me free literature on articles checkeds 


Plows Hay Tools { ] Tractors, K 

Harrows Listers Engine Plows 

Cultivators Gas Engines Steam Engines 
| owers Wagons Threshers 

Spreaders Buggies Corn Shellerg 
t Orills Auto Trailers Sew Mills 

Planters Potate Machinery Baling Pressee 
Namo 





Address = 
“a> " Stop Germ Growth ) 
Kill All Odors 


th this 


wi 
Improved CHAMPION 


LK 


Cooler-Aerator 

It is not enough to coo} 
milk in cans or _ bottles. 

. You should first drive out 
; dors. 
Easy toClean '°¢4 © 

sf It Saves Money 
Cost is so low that you cannot afford to 
buy a cheap cooler. Write for folder and 
price Hist. Good territory open for 
agents and dealers. 

Discounts to the trade, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
Dept. 15, Cortland, New York 














“LEST WE FORGET” 








oc em e we @ a= 
Co, (ine. )Rockf’d, IIl.-Daflas, Tox. 














TIGHT AS A DRUM 


Ensilage can’t spoil in an Economy Silo, 
Perfect fitting doors make the silo perfectly 
a-tigat That means fresh, sweet ensilage 
all Quick, easy adjustment. 
Strong steet weons form easy ladder, Built 
of White or Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or 

» You can’t buy a better silo. 
Anchorin som with every silo. Our 
motto is Gu ity. Factories at Frederick, 
Md.,and Roanoke, Va. Write forfree catalog. 


ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 
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‘Wonderful’ Money Saving |& : 
Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. eper Rod Up! 

Gates-Steel Poste-Barb iv ire < 

IRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 

» All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
perrod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept. 87 - - 





Cleveland, Ohio 









Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Ca and samples free on request. 

®. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Horse St. Chicago 














F YOU are an average farmer, your 

colts have stood in the barn until 
their feet have grown too long. Trim 
them off, thus making the colt more 
comfortable and remedying a condi- 
tion which would otherwise lead to a 
defect. 


Don’t forget to make successive 
plantings of vegetables so that your 
garden will furnish an abundance at 
all seasons. If you grow more than 
you can use, there will likely be a 
good market for them this year, or 
you can can them for winter use. 


You can’t grow corn as cheaply as 
you should unless you use the spike 
harrow or weeder in early cultivation. 
If there is a rain just after corn is 
planted, it should be harrowed just 
as soon as the ground is dry enough. 


Fix up the watermelon hills as soon 
as you can, letting the manure decay, 
and then plant the seed as soon as 
danger of frost is past. 


Have some porch vines this year. 
If you say they will “rot the posts 
and floorings,” why not set some 
posts in the ground so they will be 
clear of the porch itself, fasten some 
poultry wire on them, and thus have 
a really comfortable porch this sum- 
mer? 


Go slow with the horses and mules. 
Their shoulders are tender and their 
wind short compared with condi- 
tions when they are again toughened 
to work. Bathing their shoulders 
with warm salt water at noon and 
night will help toughen them. All 
accumulated filth and dried perspira- 
tion should be removed from the 
shoulders with a stiff brush each time 
before the collar is placed, as this 
will open the skin pores and prevent 
collar sores unless the collar itself 
is bad. 


Hog lice never do help hogs gain 
in weight. A sure remedy for these 
pests is to grease pigs and hogs with 
common crude or fish oil. Two anpli- 
cations one or two weeks apart will 
usually do the work. If you have 
many hogs, it will pay you to get a 
hog oiler. 


Do you have some bees to gather 
the nectar from the wealth of flower 
and bloom now seen on every hand? 
If you haven’t, you are losing money. 
Plan to get a few colonies as soon 
as swarming begins. Beekeeping is 
not a royal road to wealth, but it is a 
mighty. profitable side-line for the 
small farmer. 


If you did not start keeping ac- 
counts the first of the year, now is a 
good time to begin. Make an esti- 
mate of the time and money already 
spent on crops, put down the cost of 
the fertilizer bought, and you can 
even yet make a mighty good esti- 
mate of what crops will cost you. 
This is the only way to find out 
what pays and what does not. 


A clipping machine should be 
used.on horses now. Take off their 
heavy coat of hair unless you feel 
like working in an overcoat yourself. 
Besides, the heavy coat of hair holds 
perspiration and makes the horses 
and mules chilly after they have been 
placed in the stable. A thin coat of 
hair left by clipping will dry quickly 
and be more healthful and comfort- 
able. ‘ 


“My wife never has any luck with 
little chickens,” said a farmer to us 
the other day, “so I don’t think she 
is going to raise any this year.” In 
our heart we knew the reason for 
this “luck.” The wife had no houses 
in which to shelter the mother and 
chicks. They spent the nights in an 
open, damp place and the old hen was 
up early to give the chicks a dew 
bath. Look up the plan for a warm 
and sanitary coop in our “Poultry 
Special” and make a few for your 
wife’s late chicks. 





Buy this 
separator, 


Sell one 
cow, 












4 Cows with a Separator 

==More Cream than 

5 Cows without one 
Skimming milk ‘by gravity 
does not skim it clean— 
leaves at least one-foarth of 
the cream in the skim-mitk,’ 
You loose $50 to $100 worth of cream yearly if you 
use skimming cans or crocks instead of. a Sharples 
Cream Separator... A. Sharples gets al/ the cream 
—pans don’t. Do not let butter fat worth $700 a ton 
go to the pigs—$40 feed will fatten them quicker. 


: BIGWIS 





Famous Suction-feed 


SEPARATOR 





will enable you to get more cream from four cows than can 
otherwise be gotten from five, Pays for itself in the first year 
of use in extra cream saved. Furthermore, the warm, fresh, 
Sweet skim-milk from a separator is worth nearly three times 
as much as cold, stale, skim-milk from gravity setting—proven 
by U. S. Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. Consider, too, 
the endless cleaning and bother with gravity pans and utensils. Witha 
Sharples you can have all the cream separated and the machine washed 


up 15 minutes after milking! It contains no discs. 


The Sharples is made by the oldest and largest separator factory in America. 

For 36 years it has been supreme—it is the only separator that skims clean 

regardless of whether you turn it fast or slow; also the only separator with 

= one simple piece in the bowl Write for catalog to day; address 
ept. 21 


The Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto ‘ & 
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Don’t Feed Grain 


Corn, oats and bran mean nothing. They are simply a means to an end. 
What the animal’s stomach really needs is protein, fat and carbohydrates. 
Get these from the best and cheapest sources and compound balanced 
rations. Farmers have an abundant supply of fat and carbohydrates in 
their corn and silage. But protein must be bought unless you feed your 
grain. ‘Then, consider these facts: 


Cotton Seed Meal 


The protein in corn costs 20c per Ib. The protein in oats costs 16c per Ib. In wheat middlings 
it costs 12c'per Ib. But the protein in Cotton Seed Meal costs but Sc per lb. Moreover, Cotton 
Seed Meal is a fertilizer very rich in Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash You get 
80% to 90% of the fertilizing value in the manure from your stock. This manure 
is worth from three times to four times as much as manure from grain-fed stock. 

You wouldn't kindle fires with five dollar bills just because you had them. 

Then, don’t feed grain just because you have it. Sell the grain and buy pro- 

: tein in a better and cheaper form. 

Write today for our booklet giving the best 
and cheapest formulas for live-stock—a 
book written by a big farmer and stock- 

man—that tells how to 
save money on feeds, 

PUBLICITY BUREAU 

Inter-State Cotton Seed 

Crushers’ Ass’n 

aon MAIN ST. 

DALLAS, TEX. 





































When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’ 




















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.”’ 
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HE time is fast passing for getting your boy 
enrolled in the corn club and your girl in the 
canning club for 1917. Better see to it at once. 





E ISSUE next week our “Dairy and Beef Cat- 
tle Special,” filled with good things for dairy 
farmers and beef cattle growers. Look out for it. 





“IT VERYBODY’S Doing It”—sending in the “Free 

Service Blanks” in our issues of February 17 
and March 31. If you haven’t sent in yours, please 
hurry them up. We should like to have all blanks 
reach us by April 21. 





LONG with getting the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture bulletin on weeds men- 
tioned last week, our farmer boys in North Caro- 
lina (and farm men as well) should write the State 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, and ask for a 
copy of its free illustrated bulletin, “Farm Weeds 
of North Carolina”, by Botanist J. L. Burgess. 





DITOR Clarence Poe will be glad to meet Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers at his speaking en- 
gagements during the next month as follows: Nat- 
ional Conference on Rural Problems, Rock Hill, 
S. C.,.April 13; South Carolina Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Hartsville, April 17; Bethesda High 
School commencement, April 20; Trinity College, 
Durham, April 25; Wise, N. C., April 27; Bethania 
High School, May 1; Bunn High School, May 3; 
Bessemer High School, May 8; Martinsville, Va, 
farmers’ rally, May 16. 





HE plain truth is that the Southern farmer 

must, because of the ever rising prices, in large 
measure go without the foodstuffs he does not 
raise. Corn is locally quoted now at $1.60 a bushel 
and oats at 90 cents, and $2 corn, $1.25 oats and $40 
hay within six months need not surprise anyone. 
Wheat has passed $2 a bushel and may go to $3; 
hogs are $15 a hundred on foot, and may go to $20 
or even $25. People who have to buy their food- 
stuffs are already suffering, and the situation will 
get worse before it gets better. “Food, Feed and 
Fertility First” should be the watchword. Have 
you made it yours? 





GRONOMIST C. B. Williams, of the State Ex- 

periment Station, has prepared an interesting 
article for next week’s Progressive Farmer on 
fertilizers recommended for corn and cotton on 
standard Southern soil types this year. On 
average Coastal Plain soils, he recommends for 
corn 250 to 300 pounds per acre of a mixture two 
to three parts cottonseed meal to one part 16 
per cent acid phosphate, and for cotton 400 to 600 
pounds of a mixture, one part 16 per cent acid 
phosphate to three or four parts cottonseed meal. 
On Piedmont soils for cotton he recommends 500 
to 600 pounds of a mixture of two parts acid phos- 
phate to one part cottonseed meal or its equiva- 
lent. A discussion of fertilizer needs of corn on 
Piedmont, black jack, and mountain soils is also 
included in the article, and it will be worth read- 
ing and preserving. 





HE North Carolina Livestock Exposition and 
Conference held in Wilmington a few days ago 


was a great success despite the fact that it has 
been but a few weeks since the regular annual 
State Livestock Association and Exposition in 


Winston-Salem. The success of the Wilmington 
meeting only furnishes added proof of the fact 
that North Carolina is fast getting to be a live- 
stock and dairy state. Everywhere there is a 
growing demand for pure-bred sires; the forma- 
tion of sire-owning associations is becoming com- 
mon; busimess men and demonstration agents are 
encouraging pig clubs; breeders” sales are increas- 
ingly profitable; the creamery business is develop- 
ing; more cheese factories are starting in western 
countfes; codperative marketing is growing in 
favor, and there is a state-wide awakening to the 
importance of feed and forage crops. Such meet- 


I I 


ings as that at Wilmington encourage all these 
forms of progress. 





HEN the writer went down to Columbia the 

other day to speak at the banquet given in 
honor of the South Carolina winners in corn club 
and pig club work, he naturally prepared himself 
to speak to boys exclusively. Imagine our sur- 
prise when we found that of the three state lead- 
ers in pig club work, two were girls—Miss Mar- 
garet Henderson, of Easley, and Miss Kate Hagan, 
of Abbeville. The boy who just managed to pass 
them was Thomas Huskey of Gaffney. In the corn 
club, Ernest Brooks, of Prosperity, won first prize, 
producing 89 bushels on an acre at a cost of 17 
cents a bushel. Ernest Pepper, second prize win- 
ner, made a bigger yield—102 bushels—but it cost 
him 20 cents a bushel. Neal Hodge took third 
prize with a 72-bushel yield made at a cost of 26 
cents. And after making all allowances for favor- 
able circumstances in the case of these boys, it 
does look as if there should be some money in 
corn at present prices! 





America Calls for Food Crops, Big Gar- 
dens and Heavy Fertilization 





GREAT war authority has said “every na- 

tion fights on its belly,” that is to say, no 

army can fight unless it is fed. It is strong 
only in proportion to its food supply. And the truth 
of this statement finds emphatic illustration in 
present international conditions. The supreme 
test of endurance alike for Germany and England 
is concerned not with men and munitions but with 
food. 

With war declared, therefore, and a war in be- 
half of the sacred principles of liberty and demo- 
cracy to which America is dedicated, every man 
who rightly tills our soil may feel himself as sure- 
ly a defender of the nation as if he were fighting 
with musket, cannon or battleship. But remember 
that we say, provided this farmer rightly tills the 
soil. The cry of America today is for food and 
feed and plenty of it. In all the other fighting 
countries of the earth there is a deficiency of food, 
and with untold thousands of men going to war 
from our American farms, American capacity for 
production will decline and both the demand for 
and the prices of food are likely to exceed any- 
thing we have yet known. 

Patriotism and_ self-interest alike therefore 
should prevent over-planting of cotton and tobac- 
co and encourage the heaviest possible production 
of food crops in every Southern state. Soldiers 
can put up with worn or ragged clothes, but they 
die without food. As some one has said, “You 
cannot darn your breakfast, mend your dinner, or 
patch your supper.” Food and feed crops must 
therefore continue relatively higher than cotton. 

We are fortunate in that war comes while there 
is yet time to change our plans so as to make 
acreage conditions fit the plain mandates of the 
market and of patriotism. No one knows how 
much it will cost to buy war-priced corn, meat and 
flour with which to make cotton, and the only 
safe policy is to make the farm first feed itself. 
We must have ample food and feed crops and 
gardens twice the usual size. 

We are also convinced that conditions justify 
the heaviest use of fertilizers the South has ever 
known. With the exception of potash, prices of 
fertilizers have not advanced so much as prices 
of the food crops they help produce; they are 
therefore relatively cheaper than usual. The aim 
of every farmer should be to make a maximum 
crop on every acre, and to do this heavy fertiliza- 
tion is necessary. Labor, too, will probably be 
higher-priced than ever before in Southern his- 
tory, and we cannot afford to waste it on low- 
yielding acres. It takes about as much labor to 
cultivate an acre making fifteen bushels of corn 
as to cultivate one making fifty, or to cultivate an 
acre making six hundred pounds of lint cotton as 
one making two hundred. And because of high- 
priced labor there will be more urgent need than 
ever before for using modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery, owned either individually or codper- 
atively. 

Let every Southern farmer aim at food and feed 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


fertilization and 
ample use of modern and labor-saving tools and 
machinery. 


“Don’t Guess; Get Busy and Find Out” 


VER the desk of the Secretary-Treasurer of 
The Progressive Farmer Company hangs this 
motto: 

DON’T “GUESS”; GET BUSY AND FIND OUT 

It is a good motto for farmers as well as busi- 
ness men. Every day some question comes up, 
the right solution of which means profit, and the 
wrong solution of which means loss—and a 
“guessed” solution is mighty likely to be a wrong 
one. The question may be, “How much cotton- 
seed meal should I feed my horses and mules?” 
or “What fertilizer and how much will it pay me 
to put under cotton or tobacco?” or “What is the 
best way to grow velvet beans?” or any one of 
ten thousand other questions. And always when 
any such problem confronts him, the wise farmer 
will say to himself: “Don’t guess; get busy and 
find out.” 

There are many ways to “find out.” If you have 
saved your copies of The Progressive Farmer, and 
have asked us to send you the free complete 
index we issue semi-annually, it is likely that five 
minutes’ time will enable you to locate the infor- 
mation you wish right there in your copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you have ordered bulle- 
tins from your experiment station and from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, it is 
likely that these bulletins will help you. Or if you 
lack the needed bulletins and files of farm papers, 
you can see, phone, or write your county demon- 
stration agent or some unusually well-informed 
farmer in your community. Or if time permits, 
you may write your experiment station or The 
Progressive Farmer, or see the list of Department 
and station bulletins in our “Reference Special” 
and write for some of these. 

In any case, let’s remember the rule—‘Don’t 
guess; get busy and find out.” 


crops, bigger gardens, heavy 








The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Five 


Things to Do This Week and Next 


Prise hist-p all the clods; it will not pay to 





risk high-priced seed among them. 
2. In case heavy rains come after the crops 
are planted, be sure to use the harrow freely to 
break the crusts and allow the plants to get 
through. 


3. Arrange to put velvet beans in the corn: a 
big acreage if in the lower two-thirds of the 
Cotton Belt; at least a few acres if in the northern 
third. 


4. Rush the cultivation; get the grass before 
it gets you. 

5. Plan to do your part toward feeding your- 
self, your family, your livestock and the country. 
Rising prices are going to make it necessary to do 
without unless we produce ourselves what we eat. 


A Thought for the Week 


ESUS has described two kinds of government, 

and I do not know where in literature you will 

find a simpler, clearer, and briefer statement 
of the two:— 








“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them. But 
it shall not be so among you: but whosoever 
will be great among you let him be your min- 
ister, and whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant.” 


Two kinds of government; two kinds of social 
order. In the one—the pagan—the meek serve 
the great; the poor serve the rich; the feeble 
serve the strong. In the other—the Christian—the 
strong serve the feeble; the rich serve the poor; 
the great serve the humble. What I want 
you to see is that the great war going on in Europe 
is a war between these two conceptions, between 
the pagan and the Christian, between the auto- 
cratic and the democratic, between government in 
which the weak and the ignorant and poor shall 
serve the rich and powerful and the great, and a 
social order in which the rich, the strong, and the 
wise shall serve the poor, the weak, and the igno- 
rant.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











By CLARENCE POE 














Five Per Cent Money Was Worth 
Waiting For 

T HAS taken a little longer than some of us ex- 

pected to get the national rural credits machin- 

ery working, but the more we find out about it, 
the more useful the system is evidently going to 
be. And it is worth while to have the foundation 
well laid The Federal Farm Loan Board acted 
wisely in taking time to investigate carefully be- 
fore picking the officers of the various Federal 
Land Banks, the appraisers, etc. “Be sure you 
are right and then go ahead” is always a safe 
maxim 

But the important fact is that when the rural 
credits machinery does get to working, we are go- 
ing to find that it has been worth waiting for. In- 
stead of having too little money and having to 
charge 6 per cent for that little, as was at one time 
reported would be the case, it is now assured that 
the banks will have plenty of money and that the 
interest rate will be only 5 per cent. 

The scoffers therefore who said that nothing 
would come of “the rural credits agitation” inau- 
gurated by the farm papers, the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union have been discredited. Five—per 
cent money was worth fighting for, and is worth 
waiting for—even the few weeks longer that must 
elapse before appraisers can get applications in 
shape for final action. 

Farmers everywhere who are now paying more 
than 5 per cent on a mortgage, or who need money 
for productive farm purposes, should write the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C., 
and ask how to organize a national farm loan as- 


sociation. 
& 


Using Rural Credits Law to Encourage 
Progressive Farming 


' TE ARE glad to learn, too, that the govern- 
ment will seek as far as possible to have 
the loans so utilized as to encourage more 
progressive farming and better rural conditions. 
Of course, the law provides that money shall be 
lent only— 
(1) To buy land for farming purposes or 
pay off existing debt; 
(2) To buy livestock, fertilizers, or farm 
equipment; or 
(3) To erect buildings or improve the land. 

But the government does not stop here. It 
rightly takes the position that in lending money 
it must have some assurance that the borrower is 
a progressive and thrifty farmer. This is right, 
because if the borrower is not such a man, he may 
not be able to pay off the debt, and thus injure 
both himself and the government. 

Our farmers who are really trying to do pro- 
gressive farming therefore may rest assured that 
they will have first call at this low-rate 5 per cent 
money. We had the privilege of seeing last week, 
for example, a specimen list of questions which 
land appraisers will ask, and Mr. F. J. H. von En- 
gelken, President of the Southeastern Federal 
‘Land Bank, explained the reasons. Preference 
will be given, of course, to farmers who grow cov- 
er crops, keep up soil fertility, raise their own 
meat, bread and feedstuffs—such action being ev- 
idence of thrift and ability to repay a loan—and 
then the Board will also prefer farmers who send 
their children to school and enlist their boys in 
corn and pig clubs, and their girls in canning clubs. 
This is proper, because in case of the father’s 
death, the children may assume the debt, and the 
government should know whether they are being 
rightly trained and equipped. The fact that a bor- 
rower is in a county where he can get help of a 
demonstration agent and where the cattle tick has 
been or is being exterminated, will also be in the 
borrower’s favor. Of course, too, when the gov- 
ernment is asked to lend money to buy farm ma- 





chinery, it must ask whether the farmer keeps his 
tools under shelter. 

All these things will make for more progressive 
farming. The purpose of the government is not 
to encourage indiscriminate borrowing, but rather 
to encourage loans to farmers and tenants who 
have the ambition, energy, and thrift to make 
loans genuinely “productive” and profitable. Con- 
sequently we may expect membership in a national 
farm loan association to become evidence of abil- 
ity and enterprise rather than the reverse. 

J 


Curing a Community of the “Lawing 
Habit” 


HAT old man has nearly stopped lawsuits 
among the farmers in his county,” said a 
friend in our office recently, speaking of a 
demonstration agent we know. “He has gotten 
farmers to see the wisdom of arbitrating disputes 
instead of rushing into a court with every contro- 
versy.” 


sé 


This is certainly a notable service for any de- 
monstration agent to render his people. By car- 
rying on a lawsuit, the poor farmer takes money 
away from his own wife and children and gives it 
to the lawyer’s wife and children—when Mrs. Law- 
yer is probably already riding in an automobile 
and Mrs. Farmer possibly in a wagon. (She’s 
lucky to have a wagon or even a wheelbarrow if 
her husband is of the “eternally lawing” sort.) And 
then instead of having a dispute quickly settled 
and good feeling with a neighbor speedily restor- 
ed, as should be the case when arbitration is used, 
a lawsuit means long delay in reaching a decision, 
and the bad blood between neighbors probably 
getting more and more venomous all the time of 
waiting! What a foolish proceeding it is! 

Only today we heard of two farmers who two or 
three years ago got into a dispute over a piece of 
land worth about $25. Already each man has paid 
out about $200 in lawyer’s fees; each disputant has 
embittered and soured his own life through the 
controversy; the neighborhood has been split up 
in factions supporting this man or that—and the 
case is still to go to the supreme court of the 
state! 

It’s no more timely now than at any other sea- 
son, but arbitration is one form of codperation 
worth practicing with your neighbors this month 
and every other month when occasion arises. Why 
don’t country churches and farmers’ clubs—each 
supposed to support peace and brotherhood—give 





A 30-cent Pamphlet Free to School Offi- 
cials, Teachers, and Committeemen 


E SHOULD like for every teacher, every county 


school superintendent and every school com- 

mitteeman in the South to study more about 
the Danish system of “folk high schools” recently dis 
cussed in The Progressive Farmer. 

To this end we have arranged with the United States 
3ureau of Education to send to any school official, 
teacher or committeeman who reads The Progressive 
Farmer a free postpaid copy of an illustrated pamph- 
let, ‘“‘The Danish Folk High Schools’, regularly sold 
for 30 cents. Many of the folk high school principles 
could be introduced into our Southern public schools 
and high schools, and we know every teacher, school 
official, or committeeman will enjoy reading this 
pamphlet If interested just sign the following blank 


and mail to us: 

Dear Progressive Farmer:—I should like to take ad- 
vantage of your offer of a free copy of ‘‘The Danish 
Folk High Schools,” by H. W. Foght, regu!ar price 30 
cents. Please mail to following address: 


‘haga SOR A ne ON POPE SIRO St EPA Me Pan <n Ser Re a aay 5 eae 


(On last line above write ‘‘teacher,"’ ‘school official,” 
or “school committeeman."') 
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more attention to this subject? In many a neigh- 
borhood the “lawing habit” is doing as much harm 


as the liquor habit, and ought to be as vigorously 
frowned upon. 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR THE FARM BOY 


Get You a Hero and Get You a Hobby 








My Dear Boy :— 


WAS very much impressed by what my friend, 
| Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the United 

States Navy, told the graduating class at the 
United States Naval Academy the other day, 


“My advice to every young man of ambition 
and stuff who enters Annapolis is, ‘Get you a 
naval hero.’ You will reveal your character 
and your purpose by the type of man you 
select as your example...... We are so con- 
stituted that the highest virtues can be emu- 
lated only if we find them incarnate..... 
This demand of youth for a hero they can 
understand and emulate—a real man whose 
rise to greatness has been along the paths 
they expect to walk—must be met by the pro- 
duction of a ‘sun-crowned’ man.” 


So Secretary Daniels emphasized the admonition, 
“Get you a hero and pattern your life after his.” 
By way of being specific he mentioned Admiral 
Dewey and told in turn how Dewey had modeled 
his own life after that of the great Civil War 
Admiral, David G. Farragut. In difficult situations, 
Dewey said, he always asked himself the question, 
“What would Farragut do in these circum- 
stances?” 
* * * 


I mention these things now simply because 
they accord so fully with the advice I gave 
you in a former letter. “Get you an agricultural 
hero,” was my advice—Knapp, helping the people 
to better methods of farming; Raiffeisen, leading 
a rural people out of the bondage of debt, and 
away from the vicious principle of individualism 
into the happier life of rural codperation; Grundt- 
vig, encouraging rural culture, neighborhood bet- 
terment, and a better educated rural population. 

Or perhaps in your own state or in your own 
county you have had some hero whose life it is 
worth while to pattern your own life after. 

* Ok Ok 


I am myself a hero worshipper, in great meas- 
ure. On the walls of my office are photographs of 
great men, or of the busts and portraits of great 
men, whose character or achievements I admire 
There is a Caesar I got in Rome, and a Cromwell 
I got in London, not because they were great war- 
riors but because they were on the side 
of democracy as contrasted with the aristocratic 
forces of their time. Jefferson, Emerson, and 
Carlyle are also in my collection, along with 
prized photographs of Dr. Knapp and Sir Horace 
Plunkett. There is another agricultural leader 
whom I admire tremendously, Mr. George W. Rus 
sell, Editor of the Irish Homestead, a man who 
has voiced more adequately than anybody else 
has yet done the aspirations of those of us who 
look for-the development of a rural civilization 
finer than anything urban civilization has yet 
produced. 

* ae * 


“Get you a hero and get you a hobby” is my 
advice to every farm boy. Somebody has said that 
true culture is to “know something about every- 
thing and everything about something,” and the 
same principle holds good on the farm. I hope 


_you will try to learn something about everything 


that has its place in farm life and work, and then 
resolve to learn everything about some one thing. 
Let there be some one thing about which people 
will say of you, “Well, he knows more about that 
one subject than anybody else in this community.” 
It may be about soils, or plant breeding, or drain- 
age, or Jerseys, or Berkshires, or gardening, or 
clover, or marketing farm crops; or about insects. 
wild flowers, and trees; or about community or- 
ganizations and recreation. No matter what your 
hobby may be, it will add_zest to your life and 
enrich the life of your community. Get you a 
hero and get you a hobby. 
* * x 

Speaking of heroes, my dear boy, also reminds 
me to make this offer. If you and as many as 
ninety-nine other Progressive Farmer boys will 
write me and ask it, I will have made and will send 
you an attractive card containing photographs of 
Dr. Knapp, Frederick Raiffeisen, and Nicholas 
Grundtvig together with “A Creed for Progressive 
Farmers.” Let me know if you are interested 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE PUE. 








How to Choose 
the Talc you Use 


All talcums are vot alike. An em- 
inent scientist—A. A. Breneman, 
M. Sc.,of New York—tested and 
proved this. His report shows: 
“Ist Colgate’s Talc: contains 8 times 


more boric acid—that mild anti- 
-septic—than the other 5 he tested. 

2nd Colgate’s Talc contains other 
healing and sanative ingredients 
not found in the others. 

3rd Colgate’s Talc has maintained 
its superiority—the first test hav- 
ing been made in 1909 and the 
second in 1916, with the same 
result. 


Sold everywhere, A trial box of Cashmere 
Bouquet or Baby Talc, and copies of Dr. 
Breneman's Report sent for 4c. 


COLGATE @& Co. 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St. New York 


COLG@TE’S 


TALC POWDER 





Use — Buggy 


Days 
Send today for the big- 
gest and most beautiful 
buggy book ever printed, More 
Styles than ever, lowest prices. 60 
Days’ Road Test. Unlimited 
guarantee backed by$30,000 bond. 
Two Big Books Freef Buggy Bargains. 
Harness Bargains. Book of Merchan- 
dise needed on the farm, All sent free. 
me, THE D.T.BOHON 
coat 
tre 

ain et, 


A 
/ postal 

Y brings 

Y you our 

/ two won- 
derful new 

Y books free. 





jarvelous improvements. Extra- 
ordinary values in our a. price 
offers. You cannot 
without getting our 
‘act 


y 
nteat O= 
sitions and Fact bah 4 


ory-' seer eet-te> 
rices, and term: 

joys, be a “Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders 
for bicy and supplies. Get 
our liberal terma on a sample to in- 
troduce the new “RANGER’’. 
goths in the OH ndrice and 
ery 73 in the bicyc t half 
usual prices. Write Today. 


MEAD S2:'s. Somosny 


NEW FEATHER BEDS }dseei4 


Full weight 32 Ibs. Pillows to match $1.00 a pair y moog live, 
clean feathers. Best featherproof ticking, Sold on money-back 
guarantee. Write for FREE Catalog. Agent. Wanted. 
SOUTHERW FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. {26Greensbere, 8. C’ 


Ranger 
Electric 


















Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you ean often get it by Putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 




















Our Farm Women 
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SPRING WINDS 





W HEN the winds of March like silvery 
trumpets biow, 
The whole dead world awakens with 
new birth; 


The sun_= smiles 
grasses grow 
Green mantling the 


forth, and verdant 


earth. 


When winds of April flute like pipes of 
Pan, 
The brooks and rills awake to dance and 


sing; 
The birds across the continent’s wide 
span 
Come back on eager wing. 


But when the Winds of May all] laugh in 
glee, 
Ah, then, like 
bowers, 
The spring 
mclody 
The thronging, thronging flowers! 
Edward Wilbur Mason, 


Orpheus from Heaven's 


leads back to earth with 











More Salt Fish for Spring Weather 


SE more salt fish, and fresh fish, 

too, as hot weather comes on; use 
less pork and foods fried in grease. 
Fish is a lighter food than beef or 
pork, and certainly is less expensive. 
It is appetizing but not satiating. If 
the family be sufficiently large, one 
can buy salmon chunks or salt mack- 
erel by the ten-pound pail. If the men 
must be in the fields far from water, 
have the salt fish for supper. Salt fish 
is especially good in that it induces 
one to drink copious drafts of water, 
and this flushes out the body. 

Should one long for fresh fish, pack 
a basket of good bread and butter 
sandwiches, deviled eggs and grape 
juice the very first hot weather we 
have, while the good man hitches the 
mules to the wagon and the boys get 
the fishing rods and bait, and then all 
go until you get to a pleasant stream. 
Fry a few of the fish you catch over 
an open fire for dinner,andall gohome 
in the dew of the evening to sleep 
and dream of broiled trout for break- 
fast. 





A Word to the Wise About Fire 


OW trivial is the loss of house and 

barns and everything in them, 
compared to the loss of one life. Some 
one will take you in, neighbors will 
snot let you starve. You might even 
put up a makeshift under a tree. But 
if baby is burned to death, neither 
neighbors nor trees—nothing—can 
bring back the little life that is gone. 

And it happens by your forgetting 
to put the matches away just once, 
or by having no wire screen in front 
of the fire, or by rolling the carriage 
a little nearer than you intended. 
Sometimes the little tots are tending 
fire under the pot, or having a bon- 
fire of their own. Much as it de- 
lights them, it is not worth the risk; 
they don’t understand the danger and 
we do. 

Sometimes on a windy day a little 
gust will catch the calico dress of the 





mother and whisk it into the blaze 
under a pot. Isn’t that a good argu- 
ment against the before-the-war way 
of boiling clothes? If there are to 
be any bonfires let the men attend 
them until they can get the time and 
money for better arrangements. They 
have no fluttering clothes, nor would 
they burn readily, being wool. Any 
man is glad to do this when he real- 
izes the danger. 

Scarcely a paper do we pick up 
without reading of some person be- 
ing horribly burned. Mothers 
their babies and babies need their 
mothers and husbands need them 
both. A little precaution and two or 
three dollars for a fire screen—that is 
all. 

Do you know about“fire-extinguish- 
ers?” Every farm home should have 
one in the house and another in the 
barn. The best of them? cost seven 


need 





dollars, but who is there who knows 


to her sorrows that would not have 
held its worth above most anything 
else in the world if she could have 
had it at hand just when she needed 
it? Get one. 





Measles and Scarlet Fever 


BS, peas one should be hanged for 
every death from typhoid fever,” 





has been said, and just as true it is | 


that some one should go to the peni- 
tentiary for every case of measles or 
scarlet fever. We once thought them 
simply diseases with no after-effects; 
today we know that many of our 
weakened constitutions are the direct 
result of them. In experiments. con- 
ducted inthe effect of diseases inthe 
young animal, twenty-five young dogs, 
sheep, ponies, guinea pigs and rab- 
bits were inoculated with diseases 
similar to’ colds,’ measles, whooping 
cough and other prevalent diseases 
of the young. “hen twenty-five each 
that were in all ways similar to the 
others as far as could be found by 
weight and examination, and from 
the same litters, were protected from 
disease. In every case it was found 
later on the twenty-five that did not 
have the. diseases weighed more, 
were more resistant to adult diseases 
and were sturdier than the corre- 
sponding twenty-five whose growth 
had been temporarily retarded when 
young. 


Scratch a young tree and it never 
quite loses the mark. In older life 
that is the weak place in which dis- 
ease will attack it. The principle is 
just as true of human beings. 

Keep the children out of school if 
there is any sore throat. In measles 
the disease develops in six to eight- 
een days after the germ has been re- 


ceived; scarlet fever in from one to 
seven days. 
The symptoms of measles are: 


Sneezing; running from the eyes and 
nose; the eyes are very red and 
sensitive to light; the face swollen; 


throat a little sore; cough; fever 
gradually rising; rash appears on 
face and neck. The symptoms of 


scarlet fever are vomiting, which fre- 
quently comes on suddenly while the 
child is at play; headache; a feeling 
of depression and weakness and 
shivery. Next day. there is hoarse- 
ness, difficulty of swallowing, hot, dry 
skin and great thirst. The poor 
child sighs frequently and complains 
of pain like ‘needles. pricking all 
over the body. The rash then ap- 
pears, first, about the neck, chest 
and shoulders, in indistinct points, 
increases rapidly in redness and ex- 
tends over the body, legs and arms. 
The tongue is a_ bright, fiery red, 
often coated on the edges. Some- 
times a convulsion is the first symp- 
tom of the sickness. 

What To Do For Measles.—Put the 
child. to bed, shield the-eyes from 
strong light,. protect from drafts or 
exposure, give weak, warm drinks 
freely, relieve constipation by cas- 
tor oil; give a warm bath in a warm 
room, if the rash does not come out 
well. Keep the head cool and the 
feet warm, and, above all, isolate the 
patient when the first symptom ap- 
pears, 

What to Do For Scarlet Fever.— 
Put the child to bed, keep other chil- 
dren out of the room, give fluid food 
and cooling drinks, water or weak 
lemonade. If constipation is pres- 
ent, give an enema and a dose of 
castor oil or magnesia. The vomit- 
ing usually ceases when the stom- 
ach is empty, but if it continues, give 
little lumps of ice or lime water. If 
there is great restlessness, try a 
warm bath, being sure that the water, 
the bed and the room are warm. Keep 
a wet compress around the throat 
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Many are making $15.00 and up per as, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home use with a 


Radicxdhenngrivell ee pdgreterms 


results, uses sie fuels eas to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Post Office Box 10 - 


The Carolina Metal Products Ca., 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 812 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 


IRON 


Makes Ironing a Pleasure 

** World's 
Best’’ by over 650,000 satisfied 
customers, Nohot stove—heat 
regulated instantly. Clothes 
ironed better, easier, in half 

the time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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= this wholly visible(42 key)sin- 
me gieshifttypewriter,foryour 


on a strictly “modern, 
typewriter and a Woodstock af 


that. By post card or letter simply eay, ‘Mail Particulars.”* 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. A688 , CHICAGO, KL 





No_ experi ary — sells 

itself. lAbeolttals: | ieee heiced, 
fastest selling iron made. Every home a prospect. New terms 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 
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on sales, my agents are 


f rompt. Bush 
Five-Pass..34.7 H. P. rf 82x8%4 tires Prompt. push 


or money 
Write atonce tor 





Delco Sgnttion “Gloce’ Ste. tbage itg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ulincis 





Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it + of your commissions § 
making money. Shipmentsare § 





“ROUGH ON RAT ” ends RAYS. MOE, Bug. 
CP oad ee in the House. 

Unbeatable Exterminator. E: Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Logs, Chipmunks, thon "squirrels, Crowe. 
Hawt:s, etc he cognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drv & Cou: 1try Steres. Economy Sizes 250, 50c. 
Sma!llc, Uced the World Over, Used by U.8. Gov’t. 
Rouch on Rats fever Falls. Fcfuse “ALL. Substltutcs. 
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Our Pattern 





Department 











8305—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24 to 82 inches waist measure. 
The skirt is cut in two pieces and may be made with or 
without the applied yoke, 
&280—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years.. Dress is cut in 
one piece, has separate guimpe. and slips-on. over the head. 
8285—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24 to 34 inches waist measure. 
The skirt is cut in three gores, is gathered at the back with 
applied yoke or belt. 
8295—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. The dress has a 
piain waist, with long or short sleeves and a three-gored 
gathered skirt. 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











and send for the doctor at once and 
obey him implicitly. And, last but 
not least, be sensible and kind in 
quarantining rigorously and disin- 
fecting later. It is better to stay in 
quarantine five years than to cause 
the possible death of one little child 
from your carelessness. 

For measles, quarantine from the 
beginning of the disease for thirty 
days and for scarlet fever from the 
beginning for forty days. You cannot 
help the contagion other children 
may have had before you knew your 
child had it, though it is just as dan- 
ecrous. 


HOW TO GET RID OF COLDS 


Start the Cure for That Cold Habit of 
Yours Right Now With the First 
Spring Days 


ig SEEMS strange that in these days 
of fresh air advocates and the pop- 
ularity of outdoor sleeping porches 
there could be such a habit as the cold 
habit; that is, one takes cold easily. 
In the early part of the winter fre- 
quently the cold attacks the patient 
with such a grip that it clings tenac- 
iously through the cold months. Drugs 





- are resorted to, which really do more 


harm than good, frequently resulting 
in a serious weakening of the heart 
and nerves. At first maybe one is de- 
lighted with the result the medicine 
seemingly has upon the cold; but soon 
a reaction sets in, a little more cold is 
contracted. The dose must be in- 
creased or supplemented by a strong- 
er drug, and thus it goes on, a little 
more cold, a little stronger drug. 

Sometimes the patient becomes pan- 
ic-stricken and is willing to try almost 
anything, and the aspirin or patent 
medicine habit is fixed upon the cold- 
patient. 

Power of resistance and yitality be- 
come lowered, the patient gets tli 
“blues,” and you can hardly convince 
her she has will power. 

But if the patient will make up her 
mind to let all drug cures alone and 
stick to it, she will come out the win- 
ner. She can do this with the coming 
of summer and never resort to drugs 
again. 

Fresh air is the best medicine, being 
prevention and cure in one. If she is 
very weak and sensitive to cold, the 
fresh night air will have to be taken 
cautiously at first. Soon, however, 
she must meet the fresh outdoor air 
as her friend. Protect shoulders and 
back of neck at all times. Stand erect, 
throw back the shoulders, but do not 
hold them up, but rather let them 
drop; in other words, raise the chest 


i while keeping the spine straight; fill 
-lungs several times with good fresh - 


air. Bend down from the waist line 
so the fingers will touch the floor, or 
to seemingly tie the shoe, Straighten 
up and fill the lungs again. Lie down 
flat on your back upon a bed, without 
a pillow. Stretch the right leg as far 
as you can, then the left arm; now the 
left leg and right arm. Stretch the 
body at the waist as much as possible, 
then twist and stretch the neck. Lie 
in a state of relaxation for a few mo- 
ments. Place the hands upon the 
neck just béhind, and slightly below 
the ears; press firmly with the fing- 
ers, manipulating the muscles with a 
circular movement. Work over the 
whole surface of the neck, back and 
front, and the upper part of the chest. 

Beginning with the little hollow at 
the base of the throat, take up a good 
sized pinch of flesh between finger 
and thumb, draw it up firmly, release 
it, take another pinch, and so on all 
over the surface of the throat and re- 
gion of the collar bones. In colds 
where the breathing is apt to be af- 
fected, this exercise is especially val- 
uable. Now bring the left elbow close 
to the side, the hand at the shoulder; 
with the right hand push the elbow up 
raising the shoulder as high as you 
can. In the resulting hollow above 
the collar bone pinch and press the 
flesh as deeply as possible with the 
fingers. Repeat upon the right side. 
now rest a moment, repeat the limb- 
stretching, breathe deeply, relax en- 
tirely and lie still a few moments. 
Place the ball of the right thumb far 
back in the roof of the mouth; gently 
but firmly werk across the palate 
from one side to the other. Drink 
copiously of hot water. Repeat the 
exercise every day and keep it up. 

Do not be discouraged if results are 
not quick to follow, but keep up the 
treatment and sturdy strength and 
rugged heaith aresure to follow, if the 
body is otherwise sound. And if is 
added the sleeping outdoors, the cold 
habit will be a thing of the past and 
such vitality as you have never known 
will be yours. Start the exercises 
and outdoor sleeping this spring, keep 
it up through the summer and you 
will be ready for it next winter. 

BARBARA KEIM. 





USEFUL LEARNING 


“Yes,” said George, who was home from 
college on a vacation, “I’m taking fencing 
lessons. 

“Goot!" exclaimed his dad, who was 
working out in the corn field. “Good! I 
alius said you was goin’ to turn in an’ do 
somethin’ useful, What's your speciality go- 
in’ to be—rail, stone or barbed wire?” 





HIGH OR LOW DEGREE 
Why does the professor have all those let- 


. ters tacked on to his name?’ 


‘That shows that he got there by de- 
grees.” ? 
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The Victor Company 
announces . 
a complete course 
in vocal training 


Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 
$ 25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Sopranos Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring 
young singer, every one who has a voice, even 
though it be untrained, can now develop his or her 
talents under the direction of Oscar Saenger— 
America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish to 
sing may now learn to do so under the direction of a master 
who is credited with having entcred more pupils upon success- 
ful operatic, oratorio or concert careers than has any other 


The course consists of ten double-faced Victor Records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization, 

There is a separate set of records for each of the follow- 
ing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, 


For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone produc- 
tion have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal 
choice of the artists best qualified to serve as exemplars. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any 
of the voices mentioned above, may be procured from any 
Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the 
Saenger Studio in New York. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 


giving full information about the series of Victor Records of 
the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will gladly 
send a copy upon receipt of your request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. 11 victor Talking Machines are pat 
licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. All Victor Records are 
patented and are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientificall di d and synchro- 
nized by our special processes of manu- 
facture; and their use, except with cach 
other, is not only unauthorized, but damag- 


Victrola 


“Victrola” isthe Registered Trade-mark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 

AFNINg: The use of the word Victrola 
upon orin the promotion or sale of any other 
Talking Machine or Phonograph products is 
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29 Tested Canning Recipes FREE 


Write today for our Free Book with its 29 tested canning recipes— 
Tells how to can successfully, economi- : 
cally and profitably with the new improved Enterprise No: 700 Home Canner. 
e Money Canning Fruits and Vegetables 
this year with this fast-workingcanner. Quick. safe.easy. Bigimprovement over 


Others make 8300 and upwards per acre 
vegetables. You can, too, with an Enterprise. Write for FREE Book and Recipes today, 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CoO., Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 


every one a prize winner. 


ordinary methods. 







canning surplus fruits and 











IMPROVED PARCEL POST] | 
EGG BOXES 


New Flats and Fillers 
Mew Egg Cases Les Bande 
Cate Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 

















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in4 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub-4 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving’ 
of 33 cents on each subscription, Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Your Bedtime Bath 


HILE it is the water, of course, that soothes the 
nerves and makes the bath before retiring con- 
ducive to sound, refreshing sleep, still the water can 
do its best only when Ivory Soap absorbs the skin's 
Then the pores are opened and cleaned 
and the tiny bubbles of Ivory lather carry the water 
into closest contact with the blood vessels under the 


Ivory Soap is especially good for warm water bathing 
because of its extreme mildness and purity. No matter 
how tender a skin may be nor how sensitive it may 
become from the heat of the water, Ivory never causes 
Its freedom from alkali per- 
mits its unrestricted use under the most trying con- 
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Here’s a Danger 
Spot — Watch It 


The garbage can is a 
menace to the health of 
your family. The foul 
odors it emits, brings 
around flies—noted carriers of 
disease germs. If you sprinkle 
your garbage can every day 
with 20 Mule Team Borax 
you'll find that it will neutral- 
ize foul odors and keep the 
flies away. Of course this is 
but one of the many uses for 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


Ite greatest use is in the laundry and kitchen. This Borax is the 


gr- test known water softener. 
makes the clothes white and scrupulously clean. 
sprinkled in the dish water will relieve 
you of ea lot of disagreeable work. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips 


Soap in chip form. Saves you soap 
cutting. Blended in the right propor- 
tions, one part Borax to three parts 
Not a substitute for 
Borax but a time, labor and money 
saver that will pay you to use every 
See the picture of the 
famous 20 Mules on each of the above 


ot pure soap. 


wash day. 
packages. 
Sold by all dealers 


It saves soap—saves scrubbing, 


This Borax 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

cans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








When writing advertisers, mention 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 


(TRADE 


The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna hae fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accijent, 
ana during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnap- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeiess as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pollyanna’s reputation for 
“being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 
on the condition that she can stay only so 
long as she doesn’t preach. Without doing 
what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pollyanna 
persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 
herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 
occupy the family pew at church services. 
Pollyanna visits the Boston Publie Garden 
alone and there talks with a man who calls 
himself ‘“‘an old duffer,”’ and a lovely dis- 
couraged gir). Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by Jerry, a little newsboy. 
Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the 
squirrels and birds and there again meets 
Jerry and his little friend “Jamie,” and is 
convinced that he is Mrs. Carew’s lost ne- 
phew. Mrs. Carew is induced to offer the 
boy a home, but he refuses. Pollyanna, how- 
ever, doesn’t give up, and is also determined 
to find a friend ‘‘who cares’ for Sadie Dean, 
her Public Garden friend. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIV—(Continued) 


ND what happened next?” she 


prompted. Pollyanna had, for 
the moment, forgotten all about the 
original subject of the controversy— 
the name “Jamie” that was dubbed 
“sissy.” 

The boy sighed. 

We just went on till we found an- 
other place. And ’twas there dad— 
died. Then they put me in the ’sylum. 

“And then you ran away and I 
found you that day, down by Mrs. 
Snow’s,” exulted Pollyanna, softly. 
“And I’ve known you ever since. 

“Oh, yes—and you’ve known me 
ever since,” repeated Jimmy—but in a 
far different voice: Jimmy had sud- 
denly come back to the present, and 
to his grievance. “But, then, I ain’t 
‘Jamie,’ you know,” he finished with 
scornful emphasis, as he turned lofti- 
ly away, leaving a distressed, bewild- 
ered Pollyanna behind him. 

“Well, anyway. I can be glad he 
doesn’t always act like this,” sighed 
the little girl, as she mournfully 
watched the sturdy, boyish figure 
with its disagreeable amazing swag- 
ger. 


CHAPTER XV 
Aunt Polly Takes Alarm 


OLLYANNA had been at home 

about a week when the letter 

from Della Weatherby came to 
Mrs. Chilton. 

“I wish I could make you see what 
your little niece has done for my, sis- 
ter,” wrote Miss Weatherby; “but 
I’m atraid I can’t. You would have to 
know what she was before. You did 
see her, to be sure, and perhaps you 
saw something of the hush and gloom 
in which she has shrouded herself for 
so many years. But you can have no 
conception of her bitterness of heart, 
her lack of aim and interest, her in- 
sistence upon eternal mourning. 

“Then came Pollyanna. Probably I 
didn’t tell you, but my sister regretted 
her promise to take the child, ‘almost 
the minute it was given; and she 
made the stern stipulation that the 
moment Pollyanna began to orger. 
back she should come to me. Well 
she hasn’t preached—at least, my sis- 
ter says she hasn’t; and my sister 
ought to know. And yet—well, just 
let me tell you what I found when I 
went to see her yesterday Perhaps 
nothing else could give you a better 
idea of what that wonderful little 
Pollyanna of yours has accomplished. 

“To begin with, as I approached the 
house, I saw that nearly all the 
shades were up: they used to be down 
—’way down to the sill. The minute 
I stepped into the hall I heard music 


—Parsifal. The drawing-rooms were 
open, and the air was sweet with 
roses. 


‘‘Mrs Carew and Master Jamie are 
in the music-room, said the maid. 
And there I found them—my sister, 
and the youth she has taken into her 
home, listening to one of those mod- 
ern contrivances that can hold an en- 
tire opera company, including the or- 
chestra. 


“The boy was in a wheel chair. He 
was pale, but plainly beatifically hap- 
py. My sister looked ten years 
younger. Her usually colorless cheeks 
showed a faint pink, and her eyes 
glowed and sparkled. A little later, af- 
ter I had talked a few minutes with 
the boy, my sister and I went up- 
stairs to her own rooms; and there 
she talked to me—of Jamie. Not of 
the old Jamie, as she used to, with 
tear-wet eyes and hopeless sighs, but 
of the new Jamie—and there were no 
sighs nor tears now. There was, in- 
stead the eagerness of enthusiastic 
interest. 

“Della, he’s wonderful, she began. 
‘Everything that is best in music, art, 
and literature seems to appeal to him 
in a perfectly marvelous fashion, 
only, of course, he needs development 
and training. That’s what I’m going 
to see that he gets. A tutor is coming 
to-morrow. Of course his language 
is something awful; at the same time, 
he has read so many good books that 
his vocabulary is quite amazing—and 
you should hear the stories he can 
reel off! Of course in general educa- 
tion he is very deficient; but he’s ea- 
ger to learn, so that will soon be rem- 
edied. He loves music, and [ shall 
give him what training in that he 
wishes. I have already put in a stock 
of carefully selected records. | wish 
you could have seen his face when he 
first heard Holy Grail music. He 
knows all about King Arthur and his 
Round Table, and he prattles of 
knights and lords and ladies as you 
and I do of the members of our own 
family—only sometimes I don’t know 
whether his Sir Lancelot means the 
ancient knight or a squirrel in the 
Public Garden. And, Della, I believe 
he can be made to walk. I’m going to 
have Dr Ames see him, anyway, 
and—’ 

“And so on and on she talked, wnile 
I sat amazed and tongue-tied, but, oh, 
so happy! I tell you all this, dear 
Mrs. Chilton, so you can see for your- 
self how interested she is, how ea- 
gerly she is going to watch this boy’s 
growth and dev lopment, and how, in 
spite of herself, is all going to 
change her smivais toward life. She 
can’t do what she is doing for this 
boy, Jamie, and not do for herself at 
the same time. Never again, I believe, 
will she be the soured, morose woman 
she was before. And it’s all because 
of Pollyanna. 

“Pollyanna! Dear child—and the 
best part of it is, she is so unconsci- 
ous of the whole thing. I don’t be- 
lieve even my sister yet quite realizes 
what is taking place within her own 
heart and life, and certainly Polly- 
anna doesn’t—least of all does e 
realize the part she played in the 
change. 

“And now, dear Mrs. Chilton, how 
can I thank you? I know I can’t; so 
I’m not even going to try. Yet in 
your heart I believe you know how 
grateful I am to both you and Polly- 
anna. “Della Wetherby.” 

“Well, it seems to have worked a 
cure, all right,” smiled Dr. Chilton, 
when his wife had finished reading 
the letter to him. 

To his surprise she lifted a quick, 
remonstrative hand 

Y lances don’t please!” 
ged. 

“Why, Polly, what’s the matter? 
Aren’t you glad that—that the medi- 
cine worked?” 

Mrs. Chilton dropped despairingly 
back in her chair. “There you go 
again, Thomas,’ she sighed. “Of 
course I’m glad that this misguided 
woman has forsaken the errer of her 
ways and found that she can be o 
use to some one. And of course I’m 
glad that Pollyanna did it. But Iam 
not glad to have that child contin- 
ually spoken of as if she were a—a 
bottle of medicine, or a ‘cure.’ Don’t 
you see?” 

“Nonsense! After all, where’s the 
harm? I’ve called Pollyanna a tonic 
ever since I knew her.” 

“Harm! Thomas Chilton, that child 
is growing older every day. Bo you 
(Continued on page 27, this issue) 
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“THE OZARK FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION” 


Story of a Codperative Marketing Association Which Has Turned 
Disaster Into Prosperity for Many Arkansas and Missouri Fruit and 


Berry Growers 


G. B. Cady, 
EDERATION and_ cooperation, 
not in theory, but in actual prac- 
tice and results, is responsible 
for the financial success fruit grow- 
ers are attaining in northwest Ark- 
ansas and southwest Missiouri. Re- 
alizing that without a selling organi- 
zation that would codperate with 
them and advise them of the con- 
stantly changing marketing condi- 
tions they would be considerably 
handicapped, the majority of the 
fruit growers have associated with 
local organizations which are units 
of the central distributing and sell- 
ing agency. This is known as the 
“Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association.” 
It is a corporation run by far- 
mers and small-town business men 
who must be fruit growers, but a 
corporation which last year sold and 
collected for over $938,000 worth of 
perishable products at an expense of 
a little over $29,000. 

In the early history of the berry 
and fruit business in northwest Ar- 
kansas and southwest Missouri, con- 
ditions were the same as now exist 
in North Carolina as regards a pro- 
per and efficient marketing method, 
and as regards the putting up of a 
package that will bring repeat or- 
ders. Conditions were much dif- 
ferent, however, 
came to that producing section. The 
selling end of the deal over there 
developed into a consignment pro- 
position with anything but enviable 
results. Transportation and refrig- 
eration problems were increasing in 
number. 


Difficulties of Unorganized Selling 


HERE was no one head body or 

Organization to deal with the 
questions as they presented them- 
selves, and as a result, many sec- 
tions that grew as fine berries as there 
were or are produced in the United 
States, went out of business. Not un- 
til the last two years has there been 
an effort to revive the industry, but 
under improved marketing condi- 
tions, as now obtain there, heavy 
acreages are being set to berries and 
the old palmy days as regards pro- 
duction, and new days as regards 
distribution and prices, is anticipated. 

The formation of local shipping 
associations was the first step taken 
by berry growers in the early days 
of the movement in 


Missouri. Sales of a few cars were 
made at the shipping point. The 
majority, however, were consigned 


and poor prices generally were the 
result. After a year or, so, each lo- 
tal association, or at least several of 
them, sent representatives to the 
market to which they proposed ship- 
ping. That improved the price from 
that particular market as long as 
other associations did not ship there 
and cause a glut and a consequent 
drop in prices. It was soon determin- 
ed, however, that there was too much 
disastrous competition and cross-fir- 
ing between the various shipping as- 
sociations, due more to lack of in- 
formation as to market conditions 
than to anything else. 

It also developed that the various 
producing sections were competing 
against one another. For instance, 
the growers south of the Ozark 
Mountains around Van Buren and 
along the Arkansas River were not 
through picking when the north 
Arkansas crop started to move. The 
north Arkansas growers were not 
through with their crop when the 
Missouri shipments started. The 
telephone and telegraph were not 
used as much in those days as now, 
and there was no one to disseminate 


market information as the United 
States Departmnent of Agrieulture 
does now. After the berries were 


marketed and the final reports came 


‘in, it was seen that there were days 


in that few buyers’ 


Arkansas and 


Rogers, Ark, 


when the Chicago market was giut- 
ted and that Minneapolis was bare 
and a strong demand for fruit. 


Largest Codperative Berry Market- 
ing Association in America 


OME growers seemingly interpret- 

ed results as a prophetic warning 
to quit the berry business, and they 
did. Others cast about for a means 
to secure better prices, and organiz- 
ed the “Ozark Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation,” primarily to distribute 
and sell a bumper apple crop, as the 
need for it was most pressing at that 
time. The selling results were up 
to expectations. Consequently the 
next spring, after a general confer- 
ence which was attended by rep- 
resentatives from practically all the 
berry-producing points, it was de- 
cided that the Ozark should also at- 
tempt the marketing of the berry 
crop. It has been in the business ever 
since 1904, and today is recognized 
as the largest berry marketing or- 
ganization in the United States work- 
ing on cooperative principles, and 
it is not unknown on the various city 
markets when the marketing of 
peaches is concerned. Last year the 
Ozark marketed 1247 cars of ber- 
ries running 448 twenty-four quart 
crates to the car, and operated in 
northwest Arkansas, southwest Mis- 
souri, west Tennessee and Mississip- 
pi. It will handle practically the 
same business this year and plans for 
improving the pack (which is really 
the basis for securing better prices) 
is the big idea at present. As bet- 
ween 75 and 80 per cent of the berry 
crop is sold to buyers who never see 
the fruit, they must bank on the 
Ozark’s reputation for pack. 

Although the Ozark Fruit Growers’ 
Association is a Missouri corpora- 
tion and has a capital stock of $2,000, 
fully paid, all of which is held by 
fruit growers, its idea of corporation 
is codperation, the officers and di- 
rectors, all of whom are fruit grow- 
ers, realizing that the greatest di- 
vidend that can be paid is the se- 
curing of better prices for all mem- 
bers. Consequently, the commission 
exacted for handling the business is 
‘barely enough to pay operating ex- 
penses. Only one dividend has ever 
been declared, and it will probably be 
the last, for it is realized and has 
since been proved that any little 
balance that may result following a 
prosperous season’s business may be 
swallowed up the next year in an ef- 
fort to broaden its marketing facili- 
ties and machinery. 


Special Help to Ail Local Associa- 
tions 

HE Ozark is really the “Big 

Brother” to all the local shipping 
associations connected with it. Af- 
filiation with the Ozark is possible 
only by a local association buying at 
least one share of stock and making 
a contract with the Ozark to handle 
its production to the best advan- 
tage, which means that the majority 


of the ouput is disposed of to buy- 
ers at the loading point at f.o.b. 
prices. The fruit not sold in that 


manner is shipped to the salaried rep- 
resentatives of the Ozark in the var- 
ious large city markets of the coun- 
try, where it is sold to the best 
possible advantage and the market 
price obtained. Intimate touch and 
connection with the various markets 
of the country and knowledge of 
the prevailing prices or change of 
prices during the day on any market 
is possible through the constant use 
of the telegraph systers of the coun- 
try. The representatites in the city 
sarket advise the general offices 
of the Ozark, where the sales man- 
ager makes his headquarters during 
the shipping season, and that he is 
well in touch with market arrivals, 


shipments and prices is evidenced by 
the fact that the Ozark last sum- 
mer had eighteen men in the various 
niarkets of the country. That a bet- 
ter system of distribution is there- 
by possible, that a wider field and 
demand for fruit is obtainable and 
that the sale of fruit for which there 
is no demand in the United States 
can be disposed of even in Canada, 
are proved facts. 

All the business of the Ozark is 
handled through one main office lo- 
cated during the shipping season at 
Monett, Mo. There are of course 
branch offices, but the managers at 
those points, when unable to dispose 
of the output report the shipments to 
the general offices where they are 
given final disposition. Many of the 
buyers and brokers for the north- 
ern and eastern commission and pro- 
duce houses make their headquarters 





during the shipping season at the | 
general office point, and it is 
through sales to these buyers and 


brokers that much of the business is 
transacted. The market price for 
that day, however, is the aim and 
achievement of the sales manager, 
and when that is accomplished, the 
results are good. 


Codperation and Fair Prices the Only 
Way 
N THIS day of unions and close 
alliances, the farmer is the one 
large outstanding exponent of un- 
organized labor. There can never be 
labor union hours recognized on the 
farm, but there should be, and un- 
less the trend of the times change, 
there must be a better understand- 
ing and agreement among them to 
put up a better pack of berries, 
peaches, apples or whatever the pro- 
duct may be; join together into lo- 
cal associations, which shall in turn 
affiliate with a general sales agency, 
many of which are organized over 
the country, or organize and per- 
fect a selling agency of their own, 
as did the Arkansas and Missouri 
farmers. They must do this or face 
the alternative of continuing in the 
present rut of low prices, court more 
trouble and dissatisfaction as a re- 
sult of inferior pack, and in addi- 
tion harbor a suspiciom that they are 
not receiving a square deal. For it 
is a well known fact that the large 
grower obtains a better price for his 
farm products than the small pro- 
ducer who is unorganized—and help- 
less. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has been very strong 
and active this week. The Sav 
tation has got above 20 cents for 
diing, and the return of the prices 


annah quo- 
good mid- 
for which 





holders have been waiting has resuited in 
larger transactions There was one single 
sale this week of 5,000 bales at a round price 
of 20 cents, involving fully $500,000. But 
now that the great strength of the posi- 
tion is being more adequately recognized, the 
majority of hoiders are not disposed to ac- } F 
cept the present price, They do not see 
how they can lose anything by waiting a lit- | 
tle longer, after waiting so long. 


The advance has been primarily due to the 
broader demand for and the nar- 
rowing of offerings. It is also believed that 
the way is being opened for more liberal ex- 
ports, with this country helping to keep the 
road clear of submarine sharks A rather 
unfavorable outlook for the start of the new 
crop has had some effect, too, with increas- 
ing evidence of a tendency toward greater 
diversification of crops owing to the exces- 
sive cost of alt kinds of foodstuffs. 

The unique appeal is now being made by 
the cotton bears to hoiders that they should 
be too patriotic and public-spirited to hold 
for higher prices at the time of the national 
emergency. It must be admitted that thts 
sounds beautiful with other sections selling 
their products at nearly the relative double 
of cotton prices 


spot cotton, 


Wheat, for instance, is 
above $2 a bushel, corn above $1.25, and all 
kinds of provisions at figures which even a 


20-cent cotton man cannot afford to pay. All 
these things are higher than cotton, and 
what is more, cotton goods are selling much 
above the parity of the raw material. The 


Southern 


as anybody else 


cotton farmer is just as patriotic 
but that does 


should let himself be made 


in the country, 
not mean that he 





a goat of by bear speculators, by hypocritical | 


sham, W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga 
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Itissheer folly to expect to . 
unless we are prepared for the work 
which we haveto do. 


Training is necessary for the sol- 
dier. An army of untrained men 
would go down in defeat. Without 
training they cannot hope to win. 


PREPARE NOW FOR LIFE’S WORK 


It is just as necessary to be pre- 
pared, to be trained in your work if 
you ever expect to be a success in 
business, as it is for the soldier to be 
trained. 


Imagine, if you can, an untrained 
man as the leader of an army—an un- 
trained General. How then, can you 
hope to be a leader in business un- 
less you prepare yourself to fill the 
position of a leader? 


TRAINED MEN WIN. Never be- 
fore has there been such a demand for 
Business Traine. young men and 
women as there is at present. Big 
business is constantly on the lookout 
for men and women who know how. 
Here is your opportunity to learn 
how. The sooner you grasp this op- 
portunity, the sooner you may expect 
to have your hopes realized. 


Write us today forsuccess talks from 
afew of the big successes we have 
trained, and for ‘ull, free information, 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


























For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
bhemm—ny back - breaking hand pump to 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operates 
by the flow of any stream havinga fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute. Will g 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE Co. 
8180Trinity Building New York} 
















thee “a brand-made per oe. 
of pure wool felt saturat 
in best grade asphalt-tough- 
est weather resister known, 0 7 
Theideal roof foralloutbuild- “ply 
EY : ings. Anybody can lay it; 
Ny nfl nearly fireproof; contains no 39 
Li os tar nor pulp; wont stick in 

eaiecoet rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 
grade rolls of 108 eq. ft.-no 
seconds nor short lengths. 74 
Nails and cement included. 
insure this week's; « 
our advice is to Soy 


Write for big circular and free sample 


SMiITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 EB. Cary St. RICHMOND, VA. 








WELL "vys° WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cesh or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Statement of the Ownership. Management, Circulation, 
etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Farm 
Gazette, a farm and home weekly for the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Florida; published weekly at 

. Sirmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., 


as. 
Publisher, The Progressive Farmer Company, Ral 
eigh, N. C.; Editors, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. 2 
Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Moss, birmingham, Ala. ; Business Manager, Jobn 8. 
Pearson, sirmingham, Ala. Owners: (stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock) 
Clarents Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N. Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; John S. Pearson, 
Bb irmtagham, Alabama. Known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent 


Managing Editor, B. sy 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgaes, or other 
securities: C, E. Beavers, Apex, N. C.; Miss Alice C. 
ee F . C.; Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel 





c. Thorn, New York City; L. R. Dit- 
jen, West Haleigh, N. C 
(Signed) John §. Pearson, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 
October, 1916. Seal] Db. €C. Hudson, Notary Public, 
(My commission expires March 6, 1920.) 





Remember that if what you want to buy 


| is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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ter when other work isn’t pressing. 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILLS 


are light running, accurate, fast, 
and easily handled. No other Mill 
has so many labor saving inven- 
tions at such a lew price. 


SHUSTLER Saves belts, power and 


labor. Guaranteed to} 

SWING SAW do satisfactory work. 
PLANER AND Pa = pd ll beeps 
and match 10” 

MATCHER wide by 4 to 2” thick; 
makes three-sided mouldings. Cap- 
acity 20 to 40 lineal ft. per minute. 


B f 
SIDE EDGER ™ and | doce the fines 


For any voy on saw mills or saw mill 
equipment writeus. We are experts. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Dept. 25, Winston-Salem, N. C., or Columbia, S.C 
Address Nearest Point 


STOCK LICK 1T—STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 











BBLACAMANe | 
ot CATES 
SAL] SRICK ¢ 


















Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof, Fire 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 






ela baieletsse) HORSE-HIGH, BULL 
oe SS th . ERP ad STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Wytae § Made of Open Hearth wire 
Sa heavily Song: iasting, strong! 

durable, 


Here’sa few of our big values: 
2¢-lnch Hog Fence- 16XKc a rod 
7-inch Farm Fence- 24%c arod 


and Metal fe: ts. Our Catalog shows 100 
styles and heigitts of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence! 
at money-saving prices. Write toxlay. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 





Muncie, Ind. 





|. FEATHER BED BARGAINS $10.00 
For the next 80 days we will ship you one wire Class New 
vs Sadar 00}; wea Pair 6 New Feather 
gee tee sanitary ventas eovered with 
eather proof 8 ounce ticking; also one 


00); one taal ag -— bed epresd 
40); and one pair lace Pillow 1.00), ALL FOR 
ONLY $10 $10.00. This offer te enas Ley 30 Vs only and posi- 
tively the pane bed offered. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Mail money order ow ¢ ya write fer order blanks. 























CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept.25 Greensboro, N. C. 
From Prize Win- 


EGGS FOR HATCHING ine white rocks 


and White Wyandottes, $1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; 
$3.25 per 45. A satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Write 
for mating list and winnings. 
W. B. COULTER, 





SHEEP? 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us "Where Cant Suy Sheep?"’ 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Connelly Springs, N. C. | 











Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








4. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN LOCAL UNIONS 
APRIL 

1. How Can We Develop a Farm- 
ing System to Minimize Periods 
of Idleness and Excess Labor? 

2. What Legislation Should We 
Demand tc Meet the Needs of 
Our People? 











|“FOOD, FEED AND FERTILITY 


FIRST” 


Discuss This Subject in Your Next 
Local Union Meeting and Let Mem- 
bers Club Together m Buying Need- 
ed Seeds and Machinery 


N VIEW of the fact that a bale of 

cotton will buy less food products 
now than at any time within a quar- 
ter of a century, every available agen- 
cy for agricultural 
safety should be 
directed toward 
the production of 
more food and 
feed products. In 
fact, demonstra- 
tion workers and 
other agencies can- 
not do any better 
than to exert most 
of the energies to 
correct the costly economic error in 
Southern agriculture that permits the 
constant drainage of the fruits of this 
industry in payment for food and feed 
products and for livestock that may, 
under good farming, be produced at 
less cost in the South than anywhere 
else. This should be the policy of 
these agricultural agencies under nor- 
mal conditions and it is much more 
imperative that this policy should be 
emphasized now when there is almost 
a food famine in some lines. 

The price of cotton next fall is a 
very uncertain proposition, but there 
is no uncertainty about the continued 
high prices of food products and 
there is hardly any doubt that these 
prices will remain relatively higher 


than the price of cotton. 
* * * 


MR. GREEN 


In the early spring meetings of your 
Local Unions you cannot enter into a 
discussion of any subject, at a more 
opportune time, than to discuss plans 
which will put your farms upon a 
self-feeding basis within the shortest 
possible time. This discussion will 
naturally include the merits of such 
crops as early and late maturing cane, 
peas, soy beans, velvet beans, grasses 
for hay crops and for permanent pas- 
tures, etc. Then the codperative pur- 
chase of seeds for these crops, will 
suggest itself, if not too late for some 
of them. Thousands of members of 
the Union in the state are now grow- 
ing profitable crops they had 
grown before, and = which 
would not be growing now, if 
had not entered a club order for 
seeds in their Local Unions. This sort 
of ccéperation not only secures seeds 
at the lowest prices obtainable, but it 
becomes constructive codperation in 
that it causes farmers to get out of 
the beaten paths and broaden the ba- 
sis of their productive efforts. 

* 


never 
they 
they 


Closely associated with the policy 
of a self-feeding agriculture is that 
other very important economic factor 


of machine-made wealth as against 
the limited wealth that comes from 
| hand-made crops. More _ feedstuffs 


grown on the farm open up the oppor- 
tunity to sow and plant “labor-sav- 
ing” crops that may be handled large- 
ly by horse power and machinery, 
and then follows the economic neces- 
sity for the codperative purchase of 
farm machinery by small farmers as 
well as the codperative purchase of 


pure-bred sires for the production of 
better and more profitable grades of 
livestock, to consume the feed crops 
on the farms where they are grown. 
These timely and important topics 
will afford programs sufficient to 
make the early spring mectings of 
Local Unions live-wire meetings so 
far as material for discussion is con- 
cerned. And members of Local Un- 
ions in the cotton growing counties 
may add emphasis to the self-feeding 
policy by keeping it in mind that the 
boll weevil menace confronts us. And 
when this destructive pest arrives the 
only farmers that will be ready for it 
will be those who have made their 
farms self-feeding and self-support- 


ing. Fe A 


FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE 
Ten Rules for Success Set Down by a 


Good Farmer with Twenty Years 
Experience in the Work 





HE agricultural press has been full 

of coGperative buying and selling. 
There is no finer field for codperation 
«mong farmers than a well managed 
cooperative fire insurance company. 
If any man who has no insurance 
doubts this let a fire sweep away his 
property and he will change his tune 
at once. None of us can tell whose 
property will go next. 

This form of insurance too in 
the reach of all. No man is too poor 
to enjoy its benefits. 

The great trouble in our state is to 


is 


get a company organized and to keep | 


it alive. There is only one way. Let 


some man who has the milk of human | 


kindness in his heart, who has enough 
of interest in his fellow man to make 
a little sacrifice of his time and labors 








to help his fellow man in the struggle. | 
Let a man of this kind get interested. | 


Get him to talking it among his 
neighbors and let them in turn talk it. 
None of us can afford not to carry in- 
surance. 

Now let me point 
steps for success. 

As soon as you can get enough 
interested, call a meeting and organ- 
ize. You cannot accomplish results 
without an organization. 

2. Elect a president, a board of 
directors of three men, and a board 
of supervisors consisting of one sup- 
ervisor for each township. Let all of 
above officers be policy holders and 
men who will take an interest in the 
work. 


out the other 





3. The directors should elect a sec- 


retary and treasurer, 
agent and should have general super- 
vision of all work, the president be- 
ing chairman of board of directors. 
The directors should meet not less 
than twice a year. 

4. The admittance 
fifty cents on the hundred dollars; 
per cent should go to the agent for 
his services and 25 per cent go to the 
company. 

5 


fee should be 


Insure only isolated farm prop- 
erty, 

6. Insure for only three-fourths of 

value of property. It might be well, 
for a while, to limit the risks on any 
one piece of property to one thous- 
and dollars. 
7. Let the business agent write up 
the insurance, but do not let prest- 
dent sign policy until the township 
supervisor has approved the risk. 


8. Get a good live man in town for | 


secretary-treasurer, 


so you can have 
a home 


where policy holders 
can drop in and consult with secre- 
tary and treasurer. He should keep 
a record of the proceedings of the 
policy holders’ meetings and meetings 
of the board of directors. 

9. Above all things get a book es- 
pecially for the purpose in which the 
secretary and treasurer shall keep an 
abstract of all property insured. In 


office 


and a business | 
| and largest machinery and 
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Shorthand & Bookkeeping 


If you are ambitious to succeed, if you are willing 
to do your best, take a course at Massey Business 
College. When you graduate, there will be a pos- 
ition waiting for you in the business world—a good 
position too, at a splendid salary. 

We have trained here at Richmond more than 5000 
for business. We are now ready to 
Expenses low. Write for catalog B-B. 
O. Box 556. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Richmond, - - Virginia 
ig can get from 


AT LAST eve 


Order House”’ on the same I anda selling plan 
as other goods, strictly high-grade, reliable 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


guaranteed to give satisfaction in 
our southern climate at prices that 
SAVE YOU MONEY compared 
with usual figures. Our instru- 
ments have the genuine musical 
quality which you'll find in instru- 
ments of much higher price. They 
are backed by the unlimited guar- f= 
antee of a concern you know well. 
EASY PAYMENTS and 30 days’ 
approval before you pay us a cent. 
Beautiful Piano and Organ catalog 
just out; write now for a free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


enema sicinlaibapnaintn conta 
WILLIAMS ™taex'> MILL 
CORN 
SAVE money by erind- . 
ing your ownrrain. MAKE 
moncy grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by § 
feeding ground instead of } 
whole grain, Doit witha & 
WILLIAMS MILL, the @ 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects : 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on the improved WILLIAMS— 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27,' RONDA, N.C. 


SELF - ~OILING WINDMILL, 


With InCcLO es 
Ans oan IN Ott, 


young women 
train you. 
Address P. 
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Keeping OUT DUST and 







owsuppLy “Zz 
REPLENISHED “ 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR L 
DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 

ony S feature desirable in a windmill in the 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks, 

Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 

Wate AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121 Sr. Cnicacd 


FNGINE QGne of the 3 Lead. 
Ing Amerioan Engines 
m™ 1917 model. Sas direst below 


competition by south’s oldest 


And Prevents Wear, 










supply house, 2 to12 h.p. Gas- } 
oline or kerosenc. Easy 
payments. Circular free. f= 
Smith-Courtney Co.# 

821 E. Cary, Richmond, Va. 








Get the Admiral Horse Presa, 
A_hustling money-maker. 
Big capacity at lowest 
cost. No foot feeding. 
$160. Write today. 

Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Box 46 = Kansas City, Mo. 


NOW > 
You Can Make 


Money Fast . 











Eggs for Hatching 


From Pure-bred Prize Winning 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and 


Oe 


WS ep Comb Anconas. 15 eggs, 
$1.2 2 Qe 100 Ancona 
ew cage, * $s For parcel post 
shipments "aid 10c for 15, or 


lic for 30 eggs. 
JOHN S. MILNE, 
Henderson, North Carolina. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence 1st National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
ey 


























QUALITY BARRED ROCKS 
Rare Opportunity. Changes in our business induce us 
to offer Our Fine Flock and Mated Pens of Barred 
Rocks for sale. Those who desire a flock or pens with 
a reputation for quality earned by thirteen years of 
satisfactory breeding and profitable sale can secure 
them now Our sales annually exceed our supply. 
Pullets, Hens and Eggs for sale. 


STACY’S POULTRY FARM, Amelia, Virginia. 
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this way and this way only can a cor- 
rect record be kept. Let the world 
know that farmers know how to do 
business and can do it. Supply each 
township supervisor also with a re- 
cord book so that he can keep a re- 
cord of all property endorsed by him. 

10. After the company is organized 
and gets to doing business when you 
have a loss make a pro rata assess- 
ment according to the amount of in- 
surance of each holder. But as soon 
as the company gets strong enough 
make an annual assessment large 
enough to meet all losses and pass 
some over to a surplus. By all means 
get a surplus as soon as possible. You 
can do nothing that will give your 
company a better standing in your 
community, especially among busi- 
ness men, than to have a surplus so 
you can meet any reasonable loss 
that may occur. So get a surplus as 
soon as you can. 

Finally, brethren, let me entreat 
you to get busy at once and do not put 
off organizing a company of this kind. 
Do not wait for something to turn up, 
or some outside help to come along 
and do this work for you. Turn up 
something for yourself. 

There is not a day but some poor 
fellow among us loses his home. 
Yours may be next. So get busy, or- 
ganize a company so that when mis- 
fortune does come you will be in 
shape to put your unfortunate neigh- 
bor on his feet again and not have to 
resort to passing around the hat for 
help. J. E. LONG. 

Graham, N. C. 





The Farmers’ Union and the 
Fertilizer Situation 

S NOTED last week, the State 

Farmers’ Union has organized a 
company with full power to buy, sell, 
mix or manufacture fertilizers. In 
this connection the following state- 
ment as given to the press by State 
Organizer J. Z. Green, will be read 
with interest by Union members all 
over the state: 

“In its decision to become manufac- 
turers and jobbers of fertilizers the 
State Council of the Earmers’ Union 
cannot be charged with acting has- 
tily. We have been organized in this 
state about nine years, and while 
there has been a constant demand 
among the members all along to or- 
ganize their own source of supply of 
commercial fertilizers no definite de- 
cision to enter this field of codpera- 
tive service had been decided upon 
until the meeting of the council here 
Thursday. 

“The corporation that is being or- 
ganized for this purpose will be co- 
Operative. It cannot be otherwise, 
since the charter is obtained under 
the codperative corporation law of 
North Carolina. Since the profits that 
will accrue will be returned to the 
patrons in form of patronage divi- 
dends we apprehend no difficulty in 
enlisting the codperation and support 
of both the large planters as well as 
the small farmers and that there will 
be no difficulty in securing all the 
capital needed for the successful con- 
duct of the business. 

“Since farmers are the only folks 
that use commercial fertilizers why 
shouldn’t they organize their own 
sources of supply and take control of 
a business that properly belongs to 
them? : 

“This forward step is being taken 
with the full knowledge of competi- 
tive methods that have always been 
used to defeat a farmers’ fertilizer 
company. In other words, we are ‘on 
to’ all the tricks of trade and know 
fully what sort of efforts will be 
made to defeat us but we intend to 
enlist enough intelligent and substan- 
tial farmers to insure the success of 
the business. In other words, under 
the coéperative corporation law it is 
made possible to contract for a suffi- 
cient amount of patronage to make 
the business a success before we be- 
gin business. This codperative cor- 
poration law was written and secured 
by. the Farmers’ Union and this law 


is, if | am correctly informed, the 
only genuinely coOperative corpora- 
tion law that has been enacted by 
any state east of the Mississippi 


River.” 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR LOCAL 
UNION? 


Have This Resolution Read at Your 
Next Meeting and Decide on Which 
Forms of Codperation You Will 
Concentrate 


A T THE meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union a few days ago the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously 
adopted and members are asked to 
see to it that the resolution is read 
and discussed at the next meeting of 
each Local. Then decide which form 
of codperation your Local will con- 
centrate on. Following is the reso- 
lution adopted: ° 


Whereas, the State Farmers’ Union has re- 
peatedly urged upon members of Local Un- 
ions that they concentrate upon the follow- 
ing nine forms of practical business 
ation: 

1. Coéperation in 
supplies. 

2. Coiperation in marketing cotton, cot 
ton seed, tobacco, peanuts or grain crops. 

3. Coéperation in marketing 
fruit, poultry, eggs, etc. 

4, Coéperaticn in owning and using im- 
proved machinery in cojperation with one 
or more neighbors, 

5. Cotperation in buying pure-bred sires. 

6. Codperation in ownership and 
tion of grain mill, tobacco prizery, 
warehouse or cotton gin. 

7. Codéperation in mutual fire insurance 

8. Codperation in mutual telephone com- 
pany. 

Y. Coébperation through membership in a 
rural credit union, national farm loan asso- 
ciation, or farmers’ coéperative bank. Now 
be it 

Resolved, that we hereby direct that the 
Local Union in each county 
greatest percentage of members coiperating 
in any one of these nine forms of codpera- 
tion during the year 1917 (provided the 
membership of the Local is twelve or more) 
the State Farmers’ Union will award a 
special officially sealed and signed “Certifi- 
cate of Honor and Achievement.”’ 


cobper- 


buying fertilizers and 


cotton 


Resolved, 2nd, that we will also award to | 
such Local Union two or more books on ru- | 


ral cooperation and rural progess for the 


opera- | 





vegetables, | 


showing the | 


library of such Union or for general reading | 


among the members. 

Resolved, 3rd, That we ask the secretary 
of each Local Union to read this notice at 
the next meeting of his Local and ask the 


members to select from these nine forms of | 


coéperation one, two, three, or more forms 
on which they wish to codperate during the 
rest of the year. 

Resolved, 4th, that on November 15, 1917, 
a census blank will be mailed on which Lo- 
cals will report the number of members co- 
Operating in each line mentioned, and upon 
determining which are the victorious Unions 
the State Secretary will send the certificates 
properly signed by all the officers 
State Union, suitable for framing or hang- 
ing on the walls of the Local Union hall or 
schoolhouse. 





Resolutions on Legislation 
HE following resolutions on legis- 
lation have just been adopted by 

the North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
State Council: 


Resolved, that we congratulate the farm- 
ers of North Carolina upon much useful leg- 
islation secured from the recent Legislature, 
and we would acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the progressive members of House and 
Senate and also to Governor Bickett whose 
generous and even strenuous aid so greatly 
helped many measures for rural progress, 

Resolved, 2nd, That we urge our farmers 
to study the records made both by their 
senators and representatives and make plans 
now to return all members who stood square- 
ly by the interests of the farmer and for the 
general progress of the state. And in ease 
the members from any county failed to 
make such a record, it is none too early to 
begin finding men of ability, character, and 
progressiveness for next time, 

Resolved 3rd, That we would 
our people as the two big 
which a fight should be made during the 
next two years with a view to adoption in 
1919, first, the submission or a constitutional 
amendment providing for the initiative and 
the referendum, and, second, a just and 
equitable system of taxation, (a) lightening 
the burdens upon labor by putting a larger 
proportion upon inheritances, (b) with con- 
stitutional provision for graduated land tax 
and a lower rate on resident than on absen- 
tee landlords and (c) increased rate on lands 
held out of use. 


urge upon 
measures for 


YES, BUT— 

“Is it true, doctor,” asked the summer 
girl, “that eating cucumbers will remove 
freckles 

“Of course,” replied Dr, Kidder, “under 


certain circumstances.” 

“Really. What circumstances?” 

“Well, provided the freckles are on the 
cucumbers.'’—Philadelphia Ledger. 





ENFORCING THE LAW 


Not long ago a constable in a small New 
England town put up the following sign: 

“By order of the council I must enforce 
the ardinance against dogs running at large 
and riding bicycles on the sidewalks.—Sam- 
nel Perkins, Constable. 


of the | 
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At Last,A Disc Plow and 
Subsoiler Combined with 





Wonderful Light Draft 











plows, we do not use unnecessary weight to hold the discs in the ground. 

Instead we have an especially constructed subsoiler that holds the discs in the 
soil. The discs will plow up a road without jumping out. It can’t ‘‘ride over’* 
the hard spots. Yet it requires less power than most disc plows. 


The McKey DISC Plow=iSubscder 


Get a McKay now and plow and subsoil 
every acre. Make the soila sponge that 
will store up rain for summer’s crops. 
There is no need for drought if you 
practice deep plowing. 

Deep plowing and subsoiling puts the 
soil in fine condition. The roots can 
go out in all directions and get plant 
food from twice as wide an area, On bot- 
tom land, the water is let down and 
stored in the soil. The surface is dry 
and easy*to cultivate. 

The ordinary mold board plow forms a 
gr _ at the sre of _ furrow. 
It does this, no matter how deep it goes. ; : 6 
The McKay leaves the bottom rough, bce dhrtynn patron vad pgs ad spin 


TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG. CO. (12) 
Box 57A Rome, Ga. 


Fs the first time, a disc plow and subsoiler are combined. Unlike most disc 


filled with pulverized soil in which the 
roots can burrow. It goes down into the 
soil 8 to16 inches, but keeps the top soil 
on top, and can’t bring the clay subsoil 
to the surface. The subsoil is broken up. 
The plant foods that have been washed down from the 
top soil are drawn up in hot weather, dissolved in the 
water that subsoiling has stored up, 

Farmers who are now using the McKay recommend its 
use for deep pl @ at any time of the year— 
Spring’ Summer, Autumn or Winter—whenever the 
soil is dry enough, 

There {s no side draft that makes all other disc plows 
pullha-d The plow runs in a perfectly straight line 
with the direction the horses ot tractor ace pulling. 
The McKay is adjustable to width and depth; can be 
used with or withou: subsoil attachment. 














The Lumber Question 
can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 
















ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money. 
Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good manners nearly 
fifty years and can fill your wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms, 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 
(A Size and Type for Evary Purpose.) 














DEATH to the Bus—LIFE to the Plant. 
Stonecypher's frish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively quavemtess to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. Maybe applied as 
powder or in solution. Not poisonous to the plant, 

es in cans with shaker topa. Give your 
dealer 25e fora bigcan. If not as represen re 
turn the empty can and get your money back, ’a 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will send you a can direct on receipt of 256. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical C»., 
WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


WETLA 
The, bombard Order 


N > > * 
SEND altimore, Med. CATALOGUE 


FOR 
Boll Weevil 
‘In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 

e Cloth, 75 cents; 

Price: Paper, 50 cents. 
With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 





RING APPAREL 








“Southern Homes 
And Orchards” 


A New Booklet, written especially for the South- 
ern home-iover, small fruit-grower, and commer- 
cial orchardist. Not a catalog. It contains im- 
portant data and instructions. A limited number 
will be sent free. Write today. 


J.VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 





















SASS AARNE, 2 SES STE ENA TES 
BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCBIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
mane @ special club op apy papers you may 
wish. 


One letter, one money order—aend it's all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Ls UT advertisers are guaranteed, 
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Barnesville Beauty 7 
Barnesville 
on SS 













Are Best 


Now ship- 
ped direct 
to you on 
deposit of 


as pri trial with a guarantee 
for alltime azainst defects. They are the 
Easlest- tern et Lightest - Running 
and L ting buggies made. 





Se esee perenne 






Write for our Bargain Catalog of Bug- 
gies and Harness and the Free Watch Fob 
gives eur customers. Address 
BS. W. MIDDLEBROOKS. Pres. and Mer., 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
25 Main Street, Barnesville, Ga. 








THE BEST GRIST 
MILL TO BUY 


or for or on" 
d Price 


Bell Grist Mill 


I+ is strong, simple, 
wears a _ lifetime, 
large capacity, turns 
out perfect mea: and 
is economical. Has 
buhr protection in a large coil spring at end of 
shaft, perfect cleaning apparatus, pulley on out- 
side ot mill and is well built throughout. Made 
in 9 siges. 
Write today for prices, booklet, etc. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER CO. 
Ronda, North Carolina 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I.am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the relability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 



















PURPOSES OF THE RURAL 
CREDITS LAW 


Mr. Guion, Vice-President of the 
Federal Land Bank at Columbia, 
Explains Some of Its Provisions 
and How They Operate 


T THE recent meeting of the 

North Carolina Livestock Exposi- 
tion and Conference at Wilmington, 
N. C., an interesting address was 
made by Mr. L. I. Guion, of Lugoff, 
S.C.,a well-known breeder, now vice- 
president of the Federal Land Bank 
of Columbia, S. C. In discussing the 
rural credits act Mr. Guion said: 

“By far the larger part of our farm- 
ing today is done by either share 
croppers or by farmers on rented 
lands. If we are to save American 
agriculture it must be done by chang- 
ing America from a nation of renters 
to a nation of home-owners. An ab- 
sentee landlord personally may be a 
very patriotic citizen, but he works 
havoc with the personnel of the 
neighborhood from which he draws 
his income. 

“It is almost useless to go into the 
defects of the renting system; its 
faults are too many and too well 
known. It is quite enough to say 
that generally a rental community is 
arun down community, with poor 
land, no livestock, poor schools, and 
poor churches. 


“The purpose for which the Feder- 
al Farm Loan Board was created was 
to remove many of the hardships 
now operating against the farmer, 
and to enable the renters to become 
home owners. Let’s see how this is 
possible. Absolutely the first thing 




















Easily Attached to or Removed 
from the Car in 30 Minutes 


AKES a practical tractor out of a Ford—or most 
any other car, Get the low cost power. No holes 
to drill. 

Does work of 3 or 4 horses. 
drills, mowers, the binder, hay loader, road grader,etc., 
also your farm wagons anywhere th 
can. Steel wheels with roller bearings. Two pairs steel 
pinions, allowing two speeds, one for plowing and one 
for hauling wagons. 
Only $135.00, f. 0. b. Quincy, Il. 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 


Attached with clamps to car frame. 
Pulls plows, harrows, 


at 3or4 horses 
Multiplies usefulness of yourcar. 
Write for circular. 


59C 
Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 




















repair bills. 


state size and style engine required 


NE ENGINES 
FOOS TYPES GASOLI 


Are the best that you can buy. You pay @ little more for the engine and have less 
The “FOOS” has been the standard for more than 28 years. 
a lifetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 





; We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers, 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc 
(27 Sycamore St., Petersburg. Va. 


1% TO 500 HORSE POWER - 


They last 


























20-CENT 


COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll 


Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: 


Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. 


With the Progres- 


sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 











to be done is to bring the farmers 
closely in touch with one another 
and teach them the principles of co- 
Operation. 

“Without the confidence and spirit 
of codperation the Federal Land 
Banks cannot help the situation. It 
is for this reason that the Federal 
Land Bank does not lend any money 
airectly to the farmer, but requires 
at least ten men in a community to 
band themselves together and forma 
local association, to which they sub- 
scribe 5 per cent of the amount which 
they wish to borrow. The local asso- 
ciation then borrows from the Fed- 
eral Lank Bank, and subscribes to 
the capital stock of the bank 5 per 
cent of the sum total borrowed from 
the bank. The terms are very favor- 
able: five to forty years; the rate of 
interest very low: 5 per cent. Any- 
body who resides on his or her pro- 
perty and farms it can borrow 50 per 
cent of the value of land and-20 per 
cent of permanent improvements, for 
certain purpcses, up to ten thousand 
dollars. As the terms of payment are 
long and rate of interest very low, it 
must be expected that the directors 
of the Federal :Land:Banks must be 
very conservative in making loans, 
for the simple reason that to main- 
tain the low rate: of- interest, the de- 
mand for the bonds. based on farm 
mortgages must be kept up to the 
very highest pitch, and there must 
never be.any- question that the se- 
curity is A 1. 

“There is one principle involved, 
however, which should not be forgot- 
ten. Should a man borrow a thous- 
and dollars on a piecé of property 
and spend that thousand wisely, and 
after so doing show that he has used 
the money wisely and stands in need 
of additional funds (unlike all other 
concerns that lend money), he may 
have his land again appraised, and 
without cost get this additional capi- 
tal needed. 

“The theme of codperation runs 
through the whole system. Mr. von 
Engelken, our president, has said that 
with the codperation of everybody— 
the farmers themselves, the agricul- 
tural colleges, the local *banks, the 
‘ailroads, the merchants—we shall 
rebuild the South in ten years. 

“It is indeed no trouble to lend mil- 
lions of dollars—we have already ap- 
piications for many millions—but the 
problem is how to lend this money so 
that it will do the most good. It 
avails nothing to lend a man money 
to buy corn to raise cotton. The act 
under which this institution operates 
gives the board of directors a wide 
latitude in which to display discre- 
tion in making loans; and farmers 
are going to have to be very specific 
in borrowing money as to what use 
is to be made of it. 

“What is most hoped for is that 

furnishing capital on long terms will 
help a man.to own a home and help 
him diversify his farming so as to in- 
crease the fertility of his soil, in- 
crease his earning capacity, and up- 
lift his community by living better, 
educating his children better, and, 
above all, making the life on the 
farm more attractive and less bur- 
densome to the woman. 
‘ “How can’a man without means 
hope to own his farm when he can 
borrow only 50 per cent of its value? 
We hope and believe that there will 
be sufficient codperation by land own- 
ers and banks to sell a man land, 
take the 50 per cent of its value in 
cash and a second mortgage for the 
balance. This can safely be done, as 
the first mortgage is long-term pa- 
per, bearing low interest, and the 
purchaser can apply nearly all his 
earnings to pay off. the second mort- 
gage. However, I wish right here to 
warn the land speculator who ex- 
pects to sell land at extravagant 
prices to small farmers. Any legiti- 
mate transaction where the buyer is 
given favorable terms and conditions 
will be welcomed, but fake schemes 
will be severely dealt with.” 

On the specific subject of cicour- 
aging the livestock industry, Mr, 
Guion said: 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“To properly put in a working sys- 
tem of diversified farming, livestock 
must play an important part. It is 
possible, but not probable, that we 
can take poor soils and increase their 
productiveness without livestock, 
Properly used in diversifying, live- 
stock reduces labor more than any 
other one thing and can be made to 
use up large quantities of waste on 
the farm. The Federal Land Bank 
wil! furnish means to buy livestock, 
where it is advisable; but livestock, 
not to be a burden, must not be in- 
creased beyond the owner’s ability 
both to care for and to feed. To the 
average man I| would say: Begin with 
less than you need, and add more as 
you can arrange to feed and care for 
them.” 





Some Advantages of the Gasoline 
Engine 


WE CONSIDER the gasoline engine 

one of the most useful pieces of 
machinery the farmer can own. It is 
the most practical thing eyer invent- 
ed for saving time, strength and la- 
bor. I believe it is no exaggeration 
to predict that inSide of five or six 
years every well-to-do. farm will con- 
tain one of these engines. 

One demonstration of. their high 
value and power with the family 
washing will convince most any one 
(especially a woman) that they are 
just as essential on the farm as the 
corn planter or peanut harvester. Al- 
most anyone can do the average 
washing in twoor three hours. When 
the washing is done you are not tired 
and nearly broken down as is the case 
when the day’s washing is done by 
hand. 

There are other uses to which the 
engine may be put which will lessen 
the work, such as running the wood 
saw, grinding coarse meal and hominy 
for poultry and stock, running the 
feed cutter and separator, and quite 
a number of other jobs can be quickly 
doiie with this most useful little la- 
bor-saver. We usually saw enough 
wood in a day for both cooking and 
fire places to last twelve months or 


more. This is®generally done in De- 
cember,. This alone saves a good bit 


of time and labor during the busy 
season, as we have it in the wood- 
house, proper length and proper size, 
ready for use any time needed. 

These engines can be bought at 
from $40 up, according to size and 
make, and can be operated at little 
expense. A farmer who has never 
owned one cannot realize its value un- 
less he a one and be convinced. 


Wm. H. H. 


om Tobacco 
<&,, Lor? Worm 


Hand-worming must go For 
one Monarch Dust Gun can 
do the work of tenmen. It 
gets every worm and does 
the work swiftly, surely. 
Hand-worming kills but 
two-thirds of the worms, 
leaves & second crop. Ten 
men for one day cost $10. 
The Monarch Dust Gun 
costs but $10 and lasts 

a life time 


heaviest poisons, settling in a 
cloud on every inch of surface. All : 
lumps are broken up—no lumps to burn 
the leaf—no clogging. Most powerful 
gun made for dusting tobacco or truck 
Sent upon receipt of $10 Order now 
Our valuable booklet, “How to Spray 4 
Tobacco,” written by an experienced to- 
bacconist and prices on spray materials 
sent free. 


* 
* 
* 
= 
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W. C. SLATE 
The Farmer Seedsman 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 738 South Boston, Va. 








RENEW ALL Boat SUBSCRIFTIONS > 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money, We will gladiy 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEB 
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TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 


ViI—Likes Two-horse Riding Culti- 
vator 

{in addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special,’’ we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) 
ten other ‘‘farmers’ experience letters’ about 
implements and machines that should be 
More generally used in the South.] 

OWN a two-horse riding cultivator 

of the Oliver make which figures 
more in my year’s work than any 
other implement. 

My first work with it is ridging 
cotton, corn and tobacco land. I also 
use a Rex guano distributor in con- 
nection with it in putting in my gu- 
ano. I ridge and sow at one trip and 
ride to boot. 

Last year I ridged and sowed guano 
for fifteen acres cotton, four of to- 
bacco and six of corn without any 
extra labor cost except a ten-year old 
boy to keep the buckets filled with 
guano. 

When the ridging is all done the 
distributor is taken down and the 
cultivator is ready with a few minor 
adjustments for plowing a row ata 
trip. When the land is well prepared 
I never put a one-horse plow in my 
cotton except to split the middles the 
‘first time. 


There is no work I like to do bet- 
ter than plow a fine field of corn a 
row at the time as often as I like, 
also as shallow and evenly as I like, 
thereby retaining moisture. 

There are other implements indis- 
pensable, but as long as I farm I must 
have a two-horse riding cultivator. 

C W. MORRIS. 

Selma, N. C. 





North Carolina Strawberry Grow- 
ers Should Organize 

N ANOTHER page we are telling 

the story of the “Ozark Fruit 
Growers’ Association” of Missouri 
and Arkansas. The marketing of 
strawberries and peaches is the prin- 
cipal business of this organization, 
and after a careful study of condi- 
tions in the strawberry growing sec- 
tion of North Carolina and the ad- 
joining South Carolina county, I am 
convinced that it is only a question 
of time until the growers there must 
also federate and organize a market- 
ing agency that will produce results, 
or quit the strawberry business if 
they are depending on it for a live- 
lihood. Stories of poor prices, in 
fact ruinous prices; disastrous com- 
petition among the buyers who visit 
that section every spring; lack of 
authoritative knowledge relative to 
market prices and lack of knowledge 
or ability to dispose of their pro- 
ducts when the local buyers refuse 
to buy at even a fair price—all these 
complaints were heard on every 
hand. Many of these stories, I, of 
course, discount. One gentleman 
with whom I talked said “It is im- 
possible to satisfy a farmer,” and be- 
ing of the species myself, 1 am some- 
What able to agree with him. Never- 
theless, there are conditions in the 
North Carolina strawberry growing 
sections, as regards marketing, that 
should be corrected and until action 


of some nature to secure better 
prices at less expense, as regards 
time now spent by the farmer in 


marketing his berries, the same old 
Stories of poor prices and dissatisfac- 
tion will be rampant. 

There were local shipping associa- 
tions at several of the berry growing 
points last year, and these organiza- 
tions I am informed accomplished 
some enviable results. Members of 
the associations were not required to 
spend their entire afternoon in sell- 
ing their morning’s picking; there 
was a much better grade or pack put 
up than for several years past, and 
there was more general satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, there was and is still 
the marketing problem to be solved, 
for a consignment or street-selling 
deal has never yet been satisfactory 
to a farmer. Nor can it be satisfac- 
tory in the long run, to the street 
buyer, for a pack that is not uniform 


and that causes trouble on the mar- 
ket, and also results in giving the 
producing section am unenviable rep- 
utation, is the almost invariable re- 
sult. 
G. B. CADE. 
Rogers, Ark. 


An “Endless Chain” Poultry Club 


R* ADERS of The Progressive Far- 
mer will remember the “endless 
chain” pig club of Guilford County, 
N. C., which we have mentioned sev- 
eral times during the past year. Dem- 
onstration workers in Guilford have 
worked over this idea and adapted 
it to poultry club work also. The 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Greensboro, N. C., which furnished 
most of the pigs to boys in the pig 
club work, will furnish a setting of 
pure-bred eggs to any boy or girl 
wishing to enter the work, provided 
he or she agrees to comply with the 
following rules: 

“To set these eggs under a good 
motherly hen 

“To raise and take care of the 
chickens as instructed by the agents 
in charge of the poultry club work. 

“To make out and send in my re- 
ports as requested. 

“To make exhibits ef my birds at 
the county and state fairs, provided 
I am asked to do so by the agents 
in charge. 

“To pen the best hens from this 
setting, together with one or two of 
the best cockerels, and dispose of 
pure-bred cockerels not needed for 
mating in this’ pen, on or about Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, and give same special at- 
tention, using eggs from this pen for 
arly hatching. 

“To have the privilege of either 
paying the cash value of the eggs to 
the county agent in charge with in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent, due 
on or before February 1, 1918; or de- 
liver two choice settings of eggs 
(from the properly mated pen) not 
later than February 1, 1918 (or when 
requested), to the agent in charge.” 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North one as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. mp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, March $I: 
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BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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Butte —Chicaso, 33@42%4c (creamery); New York, 
4 (extra); New Orleans 43%c (fancy 





Ezggs— hinano: 29@31c (firsts); New York, 33%@ 
5c (extra fine); New Orleans, 25@26c (fresh). 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Middling [Cotton seed] Pounds of 








Town Cotton [Per Bushel}| Meal for 
Thursday | ‘on Seed 

CHAVIONG <icacccaas 19.50 $0.60 oawe 
TAI 5 se wenteret 19.12 -80 cove 
Fayetteville .......s 19.50 .75 2500 
Greenville .......00- 18.90 75 er 
aa 18.75 .87 anes 
AA ee 19.00 .79 2700 
Rocky Mount ....... 18.50 90 2800 
CT 20.00 85 AE 
Neotland Neck ..... 18.75 90 | ___ 2800 





POOR SAMMY 


An frascible father administered a sound 
thrashing to his son Samuel After he had 
finished he thundered to the suffering victim. 

“Now tell ine why I punished you!” 

“That’s just it,"’ sobbed Sammy. “You 
nearly pound the Hfe out of me, and then 
you don’t even know why you did it!""—Ex- 
change. 





“Tommy,” said the teacher, ‘‘can you tell 
us what is meant by nutritious food?" 

“Yes'm,” said Tommy; “it's tood what 
ain't got no taste to it.."—Grit. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will imsert ads for our Progzessive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appsar once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as & separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If ths rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


| | MACHINERY 


Will sell Birdsell clover huller at bargain. 
L. P, Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Young white man to work on 
farm. Good wages, A: C, Minton, Kelford, 
North Carolina, 























Reliable men “to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits, Smith Bros,, Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga 


Agents—Sell guaranteed Nursery Stock. 50 
per cent commission. Selling outfit with In- 
structions free. Address Elkon Nursery Come 
pany, Huntsville, Ala. 





Summer work for teachers, farmers, col- 
lege boys, and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 


trees, ornamentals, ete. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia, 


County Agents Wanted—Salary and com- 
mission, to sell NitrA-Germ to farmers. En- 
ergetic men with team or auto can earn $150 
and upwards monthly, year round. Give full 
particulars, references. NitrA-Germ Sales 
Company, Savannah, Ga, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. 
monthly from salary. 
ducted. 
burg, Va. 








Tuition 
Transportation de- 


Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


~ Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 


Registered Berkshire 
weeks, 














Pigs—$10 at 10 
Mill Knob Farm, Flete her, N.C, 


~~ Berkshires—6 gilts ready “to breed, $30 
each. Will weigh 175 pounds. 4 boars $25 
each. Oakwood arm, New ton, N. C. 

For Sale—Registered Berkshire ‘Pigs of of 
quality. Mono’ and express charges re- 
funded if not entirely satisfactory, Chas. 
L. Todd, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
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Registered Jersey Bull, 11 months oid. 
Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. A T. 
Wertz, Salem, Va. 


For Sale—Brilliantly “bred registered Jer- 


sey bull calf, cheap, Chas. L, Todd, Box 
209, Richmond, Va, 








Registered Jersey Bull “calvi 5 of richest 
breeding for sale, Prices reasonable. F, B. 
Gordon, Salem, Virginia, 


For Sale—Two registered Jersey bulls, six 
months old, $35. Twenty months $60. John 
D. Foard, Rt, 3, Statesville, N. C 


SHORTHORNS 


Wanted—A few Shorthorn yearlings, 
George White, Homeland, Georgia. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Horses a always. for sale, raised on farm, 
write your needs. W. S. Mott, Dixondale, 
Virginia. 





Three- year- -old “trained Horse ¢ ‘olts. Two 
Hambletonian, one French Coach. J, N. 
Terry, News Ferry, Va 

Docs 

Fine Setter Bups—From goo stock, cheap. 
Write R. L, Padgett, Bostic, N. Cc 

For Sale—Fine young, pure-bred Sensation 
Pointer; 22 months old. Worked past two 
seasons, good retriever. Dark liver color, 
marked with white; from finest stock in 
America, a beuty. Will sacrifice for $59, 
James E. Stuart, Ir mory, Va 


‘TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Grade Pigs—6, 8, and 10 weeks old, 
ryman & Green, Rt. 1, Chase City, Va. 

Wanted—Registered Red Poll heifers and 
Aberdeen-Angus bull. State prices G EH. 
Parker, Rt. 4, Bedford, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANDALUSIANS 


Beautiful Blue Andalusians—Greatest lay- 
ers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bo- 
lick, Conover, N. 





Mer- 

















BANTAMS 
Bantams—Three trios for sale. 
pets, now laying, $3 trio. 
Sedley, Va. 





"Perfect 
B, Frank Painter, 





BLACK SPANISH 
Prize-winning Black Spanish—For beauty 





and eggs. Free ro” Eggs cheap. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N, 

COCHINS = = 

“Buff Cochin eggs, 15 one dollar. Frances 


Carter, Stedman, N.C. 
GAMES 


Cornish Games—Egegs $1.50 setting. Stock 
cheap. Cc T. Miller, Hartsville, 8. meas 


HAMBURGS 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable, 


H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West, Va. 
LANGSHANS 


Black Langshans—Egeges $2 per 15. Mill 
Knob | Farm, Fletcher, N. C, 


LEGHORNS 




















~~ Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs—2 “months old, $5, 
W. S. Brothers, FKlizabeth City, N. C., Rt. 4, 


Eight weeks Duroc pigs $7, with pedigree; 
$8 registered. G, T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, 
Virginia. 

Wanted—Several Duroc-Jersey bred sows, 
$25, $30 each. Make offers. L. BH. Bennett, 
Darlington, Maryland. 


Duroe Boars, Gilts—10 weeks, $10.50. De- 


fender and Prince of Col. breeding. B. P, 
Ward, Timmonsville, S, ¢ 








Registered Duroc Pigs—Satisfaction guare- 
anteed or money back. V. L, Steele, R. F, 
D. No. 1, Cleveland, N. C 


Large type Durocs from daughters | ‘of 1 De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Quality and finish not overlooked — in our 
Duroc herd, but we are especially strong on 
animals that pull down the scales. Pigs 
from great husky sows and boars for sale, 
Write for our hog booklet. Uriah Stock 
Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


HAMPSHIRES 


~ Hampshire “Hogs Boars all ages: a few 
fall gilts. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 


° “OLCS  — 
oO; %, a strain). 
Bros., Crouse, N. 
shag en -CHINA 


~~ Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big “type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W, Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

















Ramsey 





Registered Big Type Poland-C hina Pigs. = 
Blood “Big Jumbo,” “Great Jumbo,” “Big 
Joe," “Big Black Bone,” ‘‘A Wonder,’’ 
“Longfellow,” ‘“‘SSampson The Great,’’ Boars 
in thousand pound class. From Peter Mouw 
and Pritchetts herd, Booking orders spring 
delivery. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Virginia. 

GUERNSEYS 

Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

A son of King Segis Champion Count and 
out of a large cow with 16-pound butter 
record. One month old. First check for $410 
Be ts him, Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Ma, 








~ Guernsey heifer three months _ “old, fit- 
teenth-sixteenths pure Well marked, right 
color, an extra fine calf. First 
dollars, E. FE. Marsh, Marshville, N. Cc. 
ii ~ HOLSTEIAS 

Holstein Calves—For sale 5 bull calves, 3 
to 5 months old, 15-16th pure. School For 
Blind, Raleigh, N. C 

Wanted at Once—Five high grade Hol- 
stein heifer calves, two months old, State 
best price. P. G, Yongell, Fort Lawn, § Ss. 
Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15- 16ths | pure, 
$25 each. Crated for shipment anywhere, 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 




















JERSEYS 
Registered Jersey Bull, 6 months old, First 
onesk. for $26 gets him. B, L. Moore, Cono- 
ver, N. C, p 





check fifty | 





White Leghorn Eggs for Hatching—Fitz- 
hugh Ives, Hickory, Va. 

Brown Leghorn eggs $1 per 15; $5 por 100, 
Cc. w. Reed, liertford, N. C. 

~ igs 10- week Leghorn pullets, Wyckoff strain, 


trapnested, Altavista Farm, Darlington, 
Maryland, 








White Leghorn Hatching Eggs—High lay- 
ing strain. Red Briar Farm, Henderson- 
ville, N. 


“Single Comb Brown wn Lie »ghorn BEES, / 15 for 
75c, postpaid. F. O. Lewis, Forest City, 
North Carolina, 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Fifteen 
eges $1.25. Quality guaranteed. A 2B. 
Fitch, Mebane, N, C. 

Standard bred Single Comb Buff Leghorns, 
Eggs $3, $2, and $1 per 15. Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. c. 


~~ Prize- -winning Single Comb White | Leghorn 


eggs $1, 15, poten $5 hundred. H. B. 
Graves, Pageland, S » C. 
Single Comb Black Leghorns—Great 


Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 


eggs. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


Look—Pure-bred Brown 
delivered for $1, packed in regular egg 
boxes. M. W. Jackson, Edenton, N, C 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs for 
Hatching—Larger kind, with good combs and 


Leghorn eggs, 1% 


markings. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, Ala. 
White ~ Leghorns _ Barrons bred-to- lay 
strain. Worlds greatest layers. Eggs T5ic 


setting; $4 hundred. 


Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 








White Leghorns — Barron’s Bred-to-lay 
strain. World’s greatest layers. Eggs 75c 


setting: $4 hundred. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckofft 
strain) New York noted winter layers, Thc 
per 15 eggs Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North ( ‘arolina, 





Barrons utility White ~ Leghorns—Males 
imported direct. Chicks, eggs, stock, custom 
hatching. Request circular, Royal Ridge 


Farm, | Front Royal, Va. 


Single < Comb White Leghorn Hatching 
Eggs—$1.50 per 15; $6 per hundred. A lim- 
ited number of baby chicks, $15 per hun- 
dred. Twin Oaks Farm, Route 7, Box 154, 
Ric hmond, Va. 

Vigorous Baby Chicks—(CYoung’s strain) 
Sinvle Comb White Leghorns, 12 cents each; 
$10 per 100, Hatch each week, safe arrival 
guaranteed Hatching eggs $4.50 per 100; 
$1 per 15. $5 per cent fertility guaranteed, 
Car! Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 

Wyckoff strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn. Heavy egg producers. Lggs $1.50 and 
$2 per fifteen; $2.75 and $3.50 per 30. Maple 
Lawn Egg Farm, Chas. McNeill, Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina. 

Eges—Barron strain, Single Comb White 
Leghorn bred exclusively for egg production, 
Eggs from these fine hens at $1.50 per set- 
ting; $7 per 100. Tyler Poultry Farm, Rt. 6, 
Bedford City, Va. 

MINORCAS 


-Black Minorcas—Eggs 15 for. $1.49 Bm. C. 
Routh, Bennett, N. C. 
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ORPINGTONS 


suff we. eges. 


E. lL. Green, 
Whitakers, N 


White a eer re eges $2; $3 eggs 
$1.50. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 


Butf Orpingtons—Egegs, dollar for fifteen; 


$3 50; $5 hundred. Gertrude Hardy, Jef- 
ferson, Va 
Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs; baby 





chicks and grown stock for 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 

White Orpington Eggs $1.10 setting, by 
mail. Stock direct from Kellerstrass. Mrs. 
Frea Parker, Washington, N. C 


sale. Miss Jul- 


Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 
hatching. Byers strain. Two grand yards. 
One and two dollars per 15. L. C. Draper, 
Weldon, N. C. 

Kellerstrass strain Single Comb White Or- 
pingtons. Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15. 
Roanoke Poultry Yards, 200 Simmons Ave. 
Williamston, N. C, 


PEAFOWLS — sale 
One Peacock for Sale-—-B. O. Conway, Wil- 
liamston, N. C. 
Wanted—Peafowls—State age, sex, 
ber and price. Marie Boatwright, 
South Carolina. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Reds—Baby Chicks lic, 20c, 25c. 
L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


a Red Eges for Hate hing. | 
Greenville, N. C. 








num- 
Monetta, 








Rose Comb 
Cc. Vincent, 
Rhode Island Red eggs, 
2. Mrs. 


75c dozen; 2? dozen 
James Councill, Franklin, "Va. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eges fif- 
teen for $1.50 prepaid. Mrs. J. L. Edwards, 
Darlington, 8S. C. 
Single Comb Reds—First — 
Baby chickens, 10c each. Setting « 
fifteen. L. A. Long, Furman, 5. C. 





prize-winners. 
ggs $1 for 








‘Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon ‘winners. 
Rich red color. Bred to lay, Eggs $1.50 per 
15, parcel post. U. W. Leng, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina. ; 
‘i Single “omb Rhode Island Red =Eggs— 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red Viberts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. = per fif- 
teen. A. ©. Ellison, Lancaster, S. . mide 
a ROCKS 

Barred <a ests, $1 per 15. C. W. Reed, 
Hertford, N. 

15 for $1.25. W. H. Allen, 


~~ Burt Rock ag 
Randleman, N. - 


+ Thompson's 
Nathan Hall, 


Rock Eggs—15, $1.25. _ 
Chatham, Va. 




















Buff Rocks—Prize winners. 15 eges for 
$1.50. J. Ivey Cline, Concord, N. C., Rt. 1. 
“Barred Rock Eggs, 15 $1.25. Ringlets, 
prize winners. C, L. Neel, Sal bury, } N. C. 

Fishel White Rocks. Eggs ~ $1.50 per fif- 
teen, prepaid. Walter Laney, Maiden, Ww. <. 

Barred Rock eggs, 15 $1. From pen No. 1. 


Headed by fine 
ville, N. C, 


Fifty Buff Plymouth Rock cockerel, hens, 
one year, excellent ria ag Write Mrs. J. 
H. Watts, Taylorsville, N. 


cockerel. B. C. Smith, Reids- 


Barred Plymouth Rocks “of quality, 
pen $1.50 per 15. Utility $6 per 
Boyd Stickley, Strasburg, Va. 

For Sale—E. B. Thompsons Ringlet strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, $2 per setting. 
T. T. Sharpe, Taylorsville, N. C. 


choice 
hundred. 





For Sale—Eggs from my ‘worlds best’ 
Fishe)] strain White Plymouth Rocks, $1 per 
setting 15, prepaid to you. C. H. Marshall, 
Sylvatus, Ga. 

3arred Rocks—Thompson Ringlet and 


Mittendorf bred-to-lay 
$150 per 15, by 
Calhoun, 5. 


strains. 
express. 


Fertile eggs 
Keowee Farm, 


Buff tocks—Hatching egeEs $3 “fifteen. 
From Augusta winners 1916. First, second, 
third hen, and first display. J. L. Welling, 

“ 


Darlington, S. Cc, 


For Sale—Pure-bred 
from selected pen 
$1 per setting. 
son, Marion, 8. 


eggs 
half price, 
B. Alver- 


Barred Rock 
matings, now 
Laying strain. J. 


Eggs for Hatching—Prize- -winning _ 
red Rocks, Thompsons _ strain. Fertility 
guaranteed. Pen $2; from range $1.25. Jno. 
D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 
WYANDOTTES : 
“Best Silber Wyandotte eggs, $1.25 for 15. 


Mrs. Henry Middleton, Wa 


~Pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandotte E gEs— 
15 for $1. T. S. Coble, Mocksville, N. C 
Cc hampion White 


hatching reasonable. 
by, N. C. 


rsaw, N. 


Wyandottes—Eggs for 
Frank Hamrick, Shel- 


PIGEONS 

~~ Booker Squab Breeders—Carneaus and 

Homers banded and working. Carneaus $3 

the pair. Homers $1.50 the pair. First 

quality only. All young stock. H. C. Book- 

er, Colon, N. C. ilo 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS | eee 

Eggs, Chicks—Prize Barred Rocks, White 

Leghorns. Success Poultry Farm, Jeffress, 
Virginia. 


Buff Rock, White W 
Minorca eggs, + for $1. 
Randleman, N. C. 

Thompson's Barred Rocks—Also 
Comb Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 15; $5 100. 
Mahoney, Mitchell, Va. 


Bantams—One pen extra Golden Sebrights 






7 ndotte, ‘and Black 
5 B. M. Hinshaw, 





Single 
Mrs. 











cheap. Black Cochin eggs $1.50. Arthur 
Daniel, Mocksville, N. C. 

3est White Wyandottes and White Runner 
Ducks. Eges $1.10 postpaid. Mammoth 
Bronze Turkey eges. Sunnyside, Jones- 
ville, Va. 

Fishel strain White Rock; Young strain 


White Leghorns; Pape strain Biack Minor- 
cas. Eggs $1 for 15. Harold Bowden, East 
Durham, N. C. 

Day Old Chicks—Hatching eggs, $1 per 
15. Stock Single Comb White Leghorns, 





Bar- | 








Goiden and Silver Wyandottes—Best biood 





li soe heavy layers Pp rize winning Brown 
Leg s, pedigree cocker mated to hens 
of qua 15 eg $1.50; 30 $2.75 Or Fs 
Eller, Wil kesboro, c. 








| 


SEEDS AND PLANTS |, 





ARTICHOKES 


For Artichokes. F. W. 


Sale—Jerusalem 
Graves, > 


Mebane, N. 
BEANS 
For Sale—100- — 
bushel, good ones. 
A. Bush, 


For 


Velvet beans, $1.50 per 
Ask for prices on car Jots. 
Richland, Ga 


Sale—Limited 


beans 


quanity 90-Day 


at $1.50. Chinese beans at $1.60, f. 0. b. 
Fort Valley, Ga. J. W. Woolfolk. 





For Sale—Velvet Beans, 100-Day $1.50. 
Chinese $1.75, first-class. Also ground beans 
in pod $30 ton. C. A. Simpson, Monticello, 
Fla. 

Genuine 90-Day Velvet Beans, $1.75 bush- 
el; 10 bushels and over, $1.65 bushel. Osce- 
ola beans, bushel. Kirby Seed Company, 








Gaffney, S. C. 


100-Day Speckled Velvet beans, 2-bushel 
sacks, $3, cash. Write or wire for quantity 
prices. Bowles Farms, by W. E. Cook, Ev- 
ergreen, Ala. 





For Sale—Fifty bushels 
bushels 100-Day Velvet 
ed and sound, $1.50 bushel, f. o. b. Sanders- 
ville, Ga. Jas. E. Johnson. 

BERMUDA 

Bermuda Grass Seed-—-Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37¢ in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. 5S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona. 

CABBAGE 
Wakefield, Copenhagen 


bage plants, 1,000 $1.60 
Claremont, N, C 


Chinese, hundred 
beans, nicely shell- 





and Dutch Cab- 
Eureka Farm, 






Cabbage jants—All varieties, 1,000 to 
5,000 $1: 5,000 to 10,6000 %5ce per thousand. 
Hudson Plant Farm, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—HKarly Jersey 
and Chariesten Wakefield, Succession and 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 $1.25; 1,000 


$2; 5,000 at $1.50, 
per 1900, 


f. o. b. here. Postpaid 35c 
F, 
Jamison, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. D. 
Summerville, 8S. C. 


CANE SEED 
Early Amber and Early Orange Cane 





Seed, 


new crop and recleaned, 8 cents pound, less 
than 25-pound lots, 10c pound. Sugar Drip 
and Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syrup), 
15c pound, or i7c pound freight or parcel 
post paid. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 





CANTALOUPES 


Delicious 





Cantaloupe—Try my seed and 
have a treat, 15c ounce; $1.50 per pound. 
Wm. Hamm, Munden, Va. 

COTTON 


Specially selected improved King seed, $2. 
W. L. Wier, Renno, S. C. 


Wannamaker’s 


“a Boll. Ss. 
Rothrock, 


Big 
Rockwell, N. 





Johnson Big Boll. Cotton Seed—Special se- 
lect, heavy yielder. Free from disease. Yield 
last year 38 per cent lint. Price $2.50 bushel. 
J. W. Kilpatrick, Kinston, N. C. 

Kings Improved Cotton Seed, 
Mexican Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cleveland 
Biz 3oll, $1.40 bushel; Cookes Improved, 
$1.75 bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 





$1.65 bushel; 








~~ Cleveland Mortgage Lifter and Hasting’s 


Union Big Bol! cotton seed for sale. Free 
from all diseases and as pure as it is pos- 
sible to have, $1.50 per bushel. Prolific corn, 


Luda Kay, Honea Path, S. ¢ 

Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed, $1.50 per 
bushel; 10 bushel! lots $1.25; and for every 
order for 10 bushels.I will send my card on 
intensive farming. Evergreen Stock and 
Poultry Farm, R. F. D. 2, Box 54, Creswell, 
North Carolina. 








limited quantity, anthracnose free, Cleve- 
land Big Boll Cotton Seed, graded $2 per 
bushel, These seed were grown under sup- 
ervision of county demonstration agent, 
from anthracnose free seed upon anthrac- 
nose free land, and they are so pronounced 
by Clemson College. CC. P. Lanford, Pelzer, 
South Carolina. 





Pedigreed Dixie 388 per 






cent to 39 per 








cent lint. Still have several hundred bush- 
els of pedigreed Dixie wilt-res ant cotton 
seed to offer at $2 per bushel, Bred by plant 
to row method, United States Department 
approved, Good producer linting 38 to 39 
per cent. Germination tests run high. Geo. 


PD, Sanders, Grower, Fairfax, S. C. 
CORN 

















Bigge’s J-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years. $1 peck; $3 
bushel, Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina. 

“My Biggs Corn weighs 64 pounds meags- 
ured bushel. Will grow more per acre than 
other varieties. Peck 8c; bushel $2.56. 
“Mcfiitt,’’ amse eur, r, N. c. 

Our Seed Corn a are grown by reliable 
growers, and we can recommend these 
stocks to our trade as being the best of 
stocks and selected. We offer Improved 
White Dent, Improved Yellow Dent, Hick- 
ory King, and Boone County White, $3 per 
bushel, or $1 per peck. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. Cc. 

LESPEPEZA 

Lespedeza Seed for Sale—W. E. Hopper, 
Zachary, La. 

For Sale—Fancy recleaned Lespedeza seed 


free from 


Johnson grass. Write for prices. 
M. F. 


Amrhein Co., Zachary, La. 
MILL E' r 
Genuine Southern grown German Millet, 
far superior to the Western Millet for the 
growing of hay crops east of the Mississippi 
liver 25 pounds and over, 5c pound; less 








Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. an tnee a rg age pound. Kirby Seed Company, 
Poultry Farm, Moore Bros. Prop., Pittsboro, | — ET Ba 
North Carolina. PEAS 





Baby Chicks 10c each. Pound size chicks 
50 each; hens $1 each. Stock from White 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 





For 
Omaha, Ga. 


Mr. Farmer—Selli me your peas. A. W, 
Hardee, Ayden, N. C. 


\ 





-eas, all sorts. Rood Bros., 








For Sale—Whippoorwill 
bushe W. P. Bowman, 

Whippoorwill, Mixed 
Sale—$2.60 per bushel our station. 
Produce Co., Conover, N. C, 


pounds field peas, 
eaned, well saked, f. o. b. 
Bridge, N. C., at $2 
Rex, Ni C, 


peas, 
Granite 


and Bl 


$2.50 per 
Falls, N. C. 


Catawba 


For Sale 200 
and well « 
ber 


seard, 


sound 
Lum- 
per bushel. J 


Brabham peas, $2.90 bushel; 
$2.90 bushel; Whippoorwill peas, 
el; Mixed peas, $2.65 bushel. 
sound stock. Kirby Seed 


ney, S. C. 


Iron peas, 
$2.80 bush- 
All choice and 
Company, Gafi- 





I am offering my en- 
seed field peas for sale at 
these remarkably low prices. Mixed $2.40; 
Clay, Clay Mixed, Unknown, Iron and Whip- 
poorwill $2.50; Brabhams $2.85 per bushel f, 


For Sale—Until soid, 
tire lot of choice 








o. b. here. My peas are choice sound clean 
stock. I guarantee satisfaction. Crop very 
short, had better order quick. H. O, Long, 


Silverstreet, s. C 
PECAN TREES 
“AN about Papershell 

a Pec an Company, 


Pecan C ulture—Free. 
Lumberton, Miss. 
PEANUTS 
For Sale—Genuine 
ish peanuts for seed 
two crop variety 








Improved White Span- 
purposes. This is the 
yielding from forty to fifty 
bushels to acre, and more hay than any 
variety we have ever grown. Only about 
1,000 bushels now on hand, and will sell for 
6c per pound f. o. b. Morriston, Fla. D. B 
Morrison Cc ompany. 


POTATOES _ 
Nancy | Hall Seed Potato, $1.50 bushel.— 
Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Nancy Hall Seed Potatoes, $1.40 per bu., 
f. o. b. Raleigh, N. C. R. W. King. 
Potato Plants—Leading varieties, $1.50 


1,000. J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


For Sale—Sweet potato 
application. Plants ready 


plants. Prices on 
now M. E. Jolly, 





Hawthorne, Fla. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triu: iph o and Red 
Nose Potato Plants, 1,000 $2 Eureka Farm, 


Claremont, N. C, 

Seed Sweet Potatoes 
Southern Queen $3.25 per 
L. Moore, Conover, N. C. 





Hall 
3 bushel crates 


$3.75; 


E. 








Potato Plants—Early Improved ‘Triumph, 
$150 per 1,000. For May plants $1.25 per 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, 


Ba y Minette, Ala. 


Farmers Covperative Plant Company, 
Homeland, Ga., 150 per thousand, Porto 
Rico, Red Providence, Norton Yams, Nancy 
Hall and Triumphs, Remit with order. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Halls, 
tawba Yams, Southern Queens, $4 
bushels.) Plants ready May Ist, $1 
and; 5,000 up $1.25 thousand. 
Conover, N. C. 


Ca- 
crate. (3 
-40 thous- 
Leslie Bolick, 


Sweet Potato Plants—True to name, Guar- 


anteed quick shipments and_ satisfactory. 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam, 1,000 to 5,000, $1.75; above 5,000 $1.50. 


a. %. & GW, 


SUDAN GRASS 

Sudan Grass Seed, 

by parcel] post paid, 

50c per pound; 10 

per pound, Kirby 
South Carolina. 


Clark, Thomasville, Ga 
free of Johnson grass, 
less than 10-pound lots, 
pound lots and over, 40c 
Seed Company, Gaffney, 
TOMATOES 

Tomato Plants—Re« 
and Early Jewel 
Fry Plant Farm, 


Earlia na 
100 postpaid. 


ady to ship. 
varieties, 40c 
Hickory, N. € 





Tomato Plants—Ready now, Livingston, 


Globe, grown on new ground. $1.50 per 
thousand, ten thousand lots at $1.25. Prices 
f. 0. b. Cash must accompany order. J. For- 
rest Caldwell, Box 6, Bartow, Fla. 
WATERMELON 
Watermelon arolina, Bradford, 





Tom W atson—Postpaid 
Hope, Sharon, §&. C. 


“MISCELLANEOUS ‘SEEDS AND ‘PLANTS 


~ ‘Tuberoses, 35c dozen; 6, 20c. Mrs. Mi Ts 


Horne, Vass, N. C, 


60ec pound. J. 





Himalayan Blackberry Plants, lic. 
rightly treated. Directions, 
Marion, N. Cc. 


Write for prices ‘on “our. choice 100-Day 
Speckled Velvet Beans, also peas, deliver 
anywhere. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga, 

Cabbage Plants—Of best 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 
$1.50 per thousand, J. lL. 
see, Fla. 


Best if 
John H. Houck, 





varieties. Also 
potato plants, 
White, Tallahas- 





Earliana and Stone Tomato Plants—Sweet 








Bell Ag gd and Eggplants. 100 of each by 
mail $1.25, delivered. Evergreen Farm, Ev- 
ergreen, “Als rT 

For Sale—Cowpeas, soja beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, poultry, eggs, country bacon, all 
kinds country produce J. P. Walters, La 
Grange, N. C. 


lack Peas for | 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Spring grown plants now 
and tomato $2 per 
express collect. 
500 $2; 1,000 
Oaklin Farm, 


ready 
thousand. Pe 
Postpaid, 100 50c;: < 
$2.75. Pots ato in May 
Salisbury, 2° 





-Millions of them. 
Globe, Barliana, 
Big strong 
per thousand; 5,000 
Potato Plants $2, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 


Tomato Plants- 
standard varieties, 
Redfield Beauty. 

Plants, $1.50 
10,000 at $1. 
Farms, 


The 
Stone, 
field grown 


at §1.25; 
Bears Head 


Watermelon 
from best 
ting so high. 
sweet, Bradford 


qué antity 
the 
Klieckleys 
and 


Seed—Large 


seedsmen of 


ity bought 
Seuth before get- 
sweet, Alabama 
Rattlesnake, 75c per 
pound postpaid. Rocky Ford cantaloupe same 
price. W. ¥. McNeill, Waterloo, S. C. 

Soy and Velvet Beans, 
peas, give larger 


Peanuts and Cow- 
crops when inoculated with 


pedigreed, high-bred nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria. World’s best cultures acre bottles, 
$1.50; five-acre bottle, $5, carrying charges 


prepaid. Name the crop. 


Address, Edmund 
A. Felder, Blacksville, S. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy “Halls, Porto 
Rico, Norton Yam and Southern Queen. Also 
best variety tomato plants at $1.75 per thous- 
and to 5 thousand; 5 to 10 thousand $1.60 
over 10 thousand $1.50. Will ship in good 
condition nicely crated. Will begin shipping 
from 10th to 20th of April. If 
Plants you had better order early. 
ence: The Citizens Bank, Ashburn, 
M. Haman, Amboy, Ga 

Tomatoes, Pepper, and Egg 
ties of Tomatoes: Globe, HDarliana, Truckers 
Favorite, Stone. 100 50c; 500 $1.75 postpaid, 
By express é 1,000 $2; 5,000 $1.75 
per 1,000; 10,000 $1.50 per 1,006. Pepper and 
eggplants, 100 50c postpaid. By express 500 
$2; 1,000 $8. Plants ready March 20th. Send 
for descriptive price list. Piedmont. Plant 
Co., Dept. 36, Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 
South Carolina, 


Ga. J. 


ple ints—vV arie- 





Our free book tells how with NitrA-germ 
you may raise larger crops of peanuts with- 
out pops; how to keep weevil out of cowpeas 
and get more huy and peas; how te make 
more velvet beans to the acre; how to raise 
big crops of soy beans; how you can produce 
all the ammonia you meed for corn, cotton, 
oats, ete., and make your land productive. 
Write for this booklet today. NitrA-germ 
Sales Co., Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 


Plants—Frost proof. ~Cab- 
bage plants, any variety. Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, two dol- 
lars per thousand. Livingston Globe and 
Acme Tomato plants, Egg plants, Pepper 
plants, two fifty per thousand. All for im- 
mediate shipment. Larger quantities at 
closer prices. We guarantee our plants best 
money can buy. Place your order immed- 
iately and be sure of your plants. Crops all 
short and prices will be higher. Enterprise 
Company, Sumter, S. C 


Piants, Plants, 


Sweet Potato Plants—Not promises, Ten 
Million ready. Guaranteed true to name. 
Satisfaction and rush shipments guaranteed 
nicely packed, safe delivery. Varieties: 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 
Dooley Yam, Honeycut, Early Jersey, Par- 
rot Yam, and Negro Killers, one to 12,000 
$1.50; 12,000 to 25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 
$1.25. Bank reference furnished. 
sale and retail for rush shipments. 
certified check or money order. J. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ | 

















Jersey cow, Cowpeas, Dewberry ana 
Strawberry plants. Henry Merrill, Rock 
sranch, N.. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 





pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 


Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, Ss. <. 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 50c: 500, $2; 1,000 $3.5 .. o. bs 


More head City, N. C. Jenkins & Tice. 


For Sale—Shetland pony, cart, harness. 
Beautiful, young, gentle. Dandy outfit. Rea- 
sonable. Miss English, Rt. 3, Columbia, S. C. 








Wanted Butter Creamery—Eggs, chick- 
ens, Irish potatoes:and sweets. For prices 
write Mauney Bros., 1129 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rats—Exterminating the rats on your 
premises means money to you. We have 


discovered a great rat exterminater—Rat-i- 
cide. It is safe, other animals do not eat it, 
but rats love it and after eating die and dry 
up leaving no bad odor. Send fifty cents for 


package with full instructions for using. 


North State Chemical Co., Graham, Nw Cc. 


PRINTED STATIONERY __ 


Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 








For Sale—Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed— 





One sixty bushel. Rubber Hull Cowpeas, 
two forty bushel. Ed Thompson, Bostic, 
North Carolina. 

Potato Plants—Leading varieties, $1.60 


per thousand; ten thousand or more $1.50 
per thousand. Cabbage and Tomato plants. 
Farmers Plant Co,, Adel, Ga 

Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand. I can fill your 
order now. Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 

For Sale—White Spanish Peanuts 64% cents 
pound, Whippoorwill peas, Mixed peas, 
$2.50; Iron peas $2.60; Brabham §2.70. All 
good ‘seed. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Hundred and thirty-six acres—Colonial 
house, near Clarksville, Va. Price six thous- 
and. W. B. Anthony, 23 Iowa Circle, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Am now ready to book your orders for spring Pigs. 
Individuality and blood lines unexcelled. Mating for 
breeding a specialty. Everything registered and 
guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE FARM, 
Thos. H. Rogers, Prop., Clyde, N.C. 




















Watch for further announcements of 
the Big Sale of the 


Holstein Friesian Breeders Club 
OF MARYLAND 


At Frederick, Md., on May 9th - 
jg S85 Head Will Be Sold SS 
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Saturday, April 14, 1917] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





PON nner eee 


_BERKSHIRES | 


MARA 





———-FAIRVIEW FARM 


“The Home of the Winners” 
Breeders of 


° 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
The 1100-pound giant, Sensation Select (74569) 
heads cur herd, assisted by The Kentuckian 
(139379), Tox Payer’s Model fi. (88461) and Duf- 
ty’s Wonder (206029). 
We have for sale a one-year-c'd son of the Grand 
Champion, Imperator’s Succe This boar weighs 
400 pounds in jovud growing h, is a good indi- 
and ft to head any gc herd. Price $100. 
n fev fall boars that are priced right. Sat- 
1 guaranteed. 

t our herd of Big Types, or write us your 
wants. Years of experience, enable us to assist 
you in starting a herd. 


J.P. & W. H. PEACOCK, Props., 


Cochran, Georgia. 






















Tormento 
families. 





> TAYLOR PLANTATION 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
r, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


eee aikinaieae 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














Several Fine, Registered 


BERKSHIRE BOARS—— 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

Durham, North Carolina. 


























Everything guaranteed, 





PECAN GROVE STCCK FARM 
BLUE RIBBON DUROC-JERSEYS 


| Best blood, show-yard quality At the North Carolina State’ 
| Fair, 1916, our Durocs were shown against fine breeders herds, 
apt e * 2 and the club boys Did they win? Won more blue ribbons 

than all their competiters combined, and many times won 

first and second in same class. We are offering some nice young stock, from the 


matings of these winners. Better get on 


| J. J. JORDAN & SONS 


3 McCULLERS, N. i 


Winning side. Everything registered, 


























FAIR VIEW FARM 
Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of 
World’s Champion; Service Boars for farmer or 
breeder; Pigs of all ages that are good enough for 
any man. Nothing under $15. No scrubs. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 





; +e Georgia. 


Mares. 


letter. 





“Bohemian King 2410” 


Plantation walkers. 


delivery guaranteed. 
Mules, paics and carload Icts. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen 8. Edelen, Owner, 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
SHORTHOENS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 
Registered Stallions and 


First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 
State 


REGISTERED 





t 
f 
t 


exact wants frst 





Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’’ 














Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter From A. C. Holfrick, Belleville, Pa.:— 
“The boar arrived all right and 
am well pleased with him.’ 


We sell more breeders than any breeder in the United 


Btates. Pleased customers is one reason. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 





THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
become a market topper in every market. 
— information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 
address, 


HAMPSHIRE has 
If you would Jike 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association 


703 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


PEORIA, ILL. 











Box 60, » N. Y. 
a — _———" — POLAND-CHINAS _ _..... HOLSTEINS 
weiner | BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS _ i 


WORLD WONDER, my giant herd bo 


ar, weighed 722 











22? WHY 22? 
Waste time and money on common cows that 
hardly pay their board, when we will sel! you 
choice pure-bred Holstein Cows and Heifers that 
will pay you a handsome profit om your money? 
Don’t waste any more time; write us today, or 
better still, come and see our herd of 300 head 
and make your own selec y9 


WOODLAWN FARM, STERLING, ILL. 
Also 200 He-*+ of SHETLAND PONIES for Sale. 














Spot Farm Holsteins $15 to $20 


he Holstein Heifer Calves, $15 to $20 each, ex- 
s paid in lots of 5 2 carloads high grade 

Holstein Ueifers, $35 to $75 1 varload of 

high grade Holstein Cow cl 

$100. I carload of Re » $2 I 

due in March. 6 Registered Heifers, due in 

March, $150 each 8 Registered Heifers, 3 to 15 

months old, $80 to $125. 15 Registered Bulls, 

$25 to $100 

J. C. REAGAN, 








TULLY, N. Y. 











JERSEYS 














MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


OR SALE—Grandsens of Inter- 

ested Prince 58224 (Imp.), who 
has 40 daughters in the Register 
of Merit, including Passport, the 
world’s record Jersey milk cow. 
These young bulls are excellent in- 
dividuals, well grown, and out of 
Register of Merit dams. For book- 
let and pedigrees, address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 











SHORTHORNS 


PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 


Cc. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, ei 














Ss. 


pounds at 17 months old. Spring pigs for sale, reg\3- 
tered and double immune. They cannot be beat for 
size_and early maturity. 
Rf. THOMPSON, 


GALLION, ALA. 





A limited number of ace Pigs. Sires and dams 
winners at_a numbor of 1916 fairs. Am now booking 
orders for May delivery. Pairs no akin, 8 weeks old, 
pedigreed, see singe $12.5) 

R. M. MOORE R. F. D. No. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A CRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is grea:, but we are prepared to meet the TAMWORTH 


want» of ‘the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 





Columbia, 


TAMWORTHS 


All “ages, “English, “Canadian 
or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the _ 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FAR 
South Carolina. 





time. 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. TAMWORTH 


PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 
ready for service, for sale at 
prices. All well bred and none but good 





——_REGISTERED DUROC PIGS Incinideaio offered for sale, 


Sred for Size, Quality and Individuality. The most D 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. Lybrook, Mgr., R. 1, Winston-Salom, N. C. 








prolifis strains. Pairs no akin. Satisfaction or money 
back. Ask about them. 
J. LYERLY & SONS, 








{ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. | 
nies hyd yn die baht Cie | No akin; prolific, large kind, Pedigrees free. Write | 
reeders 0 igh-class - ° 1 f srices teonte ric sasonablo, 
o Rpriny ssoaen ci betanidecs tresitney Pich either for prices and wees Prices reasonable. 
6ex, $10 each. eae bred and open. | | E. RUEBUSH, Sciota IHinois. 
itisfaction Guaranteed. Sea iced 


Cleveland, W. 0, | mmr agro 


0. 


O. I. C.’s 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A Cornell University test proves the value of a 
pure-bred Holstein bull in grading up a herd of 
ordinary cows. A cow three-quarters Holstein, in 
45 weeks, produced 11,693 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 413 pounds of butterfat, and another three- 
ae blood Holstein cow, in 48 weeks, produced 

13,574 pounds of milk containing 430 pounds of 
butterfat. A pure-bred Holstein bull is one of 
the most Wei Hk investments a farmer or 
dairyman can mal There’s big money in the 
big “‘Black and White’ Holsteins, 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
fF. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


SHORTHORN FUTURITIES 
$7,000 Bins State’rare $7,000 
he fmaricgn Ravel ood Oe, calor wal Oe 

Junior Entries Wilt Close June Ist. 


Senior Entries Closed March Ist. 
heifer calf classes. 


pred in Shorthorn 
$50,00 a for 1917. $50,000 
For Entry Blanks and Information, Address 
AMERICAN S!ti0 \}ORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


{3 Dexter Park Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 














ED BY: 
one bd be He the e Champion Bull, Good Count, 
5 ade get averaged in Mr. . 

Dermott’s 1916 sale over $1,0 

















I C’s and CHESTER WHITE Boars, “Bred 
Ss. 





WwW. J. WILSON, Mor.. 


DUROC-JERSEY 


PONTIAC, S. C. 


Everything Old Enough to | 
Ship Sold. Booking orders 





for Pigs, May delivery. Will be 1,000 pigs short of | of Leen a ym PR of 
lemant y ours JICK This advertiseme chovulmaster irar hampion 
—— ee Bsc QUICK. This advertisement International Stock eon ro = shia _ - ame 
¥ Ret. apped again. a * ow ar i 
W. W. SHAY, CRUSO. N. C. =n BEDFOKv, VA. 





PURE-BRED 0. #. C. PIGS. 
Ready May 25th, ai 12.50 each, 
$24 per pair, no akin, pe licreed. 
Sired by 6 boars of the highest 








Bi HE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
ry. King the Col. and Defender Pi 
y, Perfect Top, Col. and Heat oth so 


| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 






jater. All reg istere 2d. Send check at once to ge 
THE IDEAL FARM, D. 3. Simmons, F vedi 
Route 4, Timmonsville, $. C. | °*° 


ESSEX 





_ABERDEEN- -ANGUS ~ 


—n 


TIT toth sexes, all es, bes 
Other Grand Champion hai panies | ANGUS CA LE strains. 3 i ; 


Bulls ready for ser- 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 


emtionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 


istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 tha. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 





OPP PPI new 





I am offering a num- 


Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS ABERDEEN- ANGU. ber of young Pulls, 





Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


Cows and Heifers, good 
individuals and well bred, at moderate prices, 








back. J. D. BLACKW ia registered 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs,N. c. casa eit Fayette, Missourl. 
2OLAND-CHINAS I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 


RRR rrr’ PRAIA nnnnnnnrs 





=, 
REGISTERED BIG TYPE ie 


~- | Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive 


euarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made 
them famous. 


P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, ttinols. 





POLAND CHINA PIGS 


at bargain prices. Four-month pigs, weight 
100 pounds and better. 


E W. JONES, §WOODLAWN, VA. 











HOLSTEINS 


PLL LDL PDI PDP ARARP PRP LADD ANA 


an nner 


Kentucky Holsteins Both sexes of va- 
oo 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 


did bail calves at farmers’ prices. 











: Al) pure-bred and registered. 
T. E. BROWN MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


| WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— | BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS ‘2,2: 


Fron extra large boars and massive sows. | Fashionably bred Gerxten BSuils from high record Came. 


tistacti 
| able prices. Splendid Sul calves of rich Dreeding. 
| KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


on guaran 





—-GET 50-POUND STOCK— 
Our herd Bull “Segis Pontiac Al- 
cartra Johanna” (164755) is related 
to the 50-POUND COW and car- 
ries 37% per cent of the same 
blood. He is a son of the $50,000 
Holstein bull (79602) and of a half- 
sister to the World’s Record cow 
“Finderne Pride Johanna Rue” 
(121083). Send your orders for his 
bull calves to 
MOHEGAN FARM, 
Chas. H. Baker, 

Box B, 











BLANTYRE FARM, Box 611, 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS, 
SADDLERS and PERCHERONS 
Registered Kentucky Mammoth 
Jacks with lots of weight and qual- 
ity. 85 Saddle and Cuban Gaited 
Stalllons, Geldings and Mares. 
Some geldings and mares Edu- 
cated and Ready for Use. 

34 Percheron Stallions and Mares. 





| Box O, Lexington, Ky. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
— 








each, and Imported Kinellar Bayle, 
a Campbell bred Miss Ramsden, a 
“{ son of the noted March Storm, & 


} well known winner in Scotland. 


-j We invite you to visit our 
Meridian, 











HORS sES AND JACKS 


WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
THE COOK FARMS, 








When writing advertisers mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 

















sending your remittance 





Three Dollars ($3.00) for a Five-year Subscription and a 
Progressive Farmer Binder Free! 


This Binder holds fifty-two issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer snugly, making an attractive 
book. We supply without charge an index semi- 
annually, showing the page on which any article 
printed during the period may be found. It 
makes a complete reference work for the farm. 
It will prove its worth many times over. The 
regular price of the binder is 50 cents, but until 
March 3lst, 
subscription for $3.00, and the subscriber saves 
$2.00 by taking a five-year order. 


Don’t fail to mention this offer when of , 


1917, it is free with a five-year 











When writing to advertisers say. 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’’ 
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FARMER 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 





CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER AT THE 
POSTOFFICE AT BIRMNGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 





term 
years 


to us wit 
after the 


antees th 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 


subscriptions, if paid wholl 
, 82; five years, $3. 


iy im advance: two years, $1.50; three 
Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and ene mew subscriber, ff sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


year for 


$1.50. A club of 


three 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the 
VY as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in ‘The 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
tent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
hin one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the aubscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 


e reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by any 


subscriber 
Progressive 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
119 W. Hargett St. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO., Publishers, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Falls Building. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
Slaughter Building. 




















OWNERS OF LARGEST PLANTATIONS AND ONE-HORSE 


FARMERS AGREE 


Owners of the largest plantations and one-horse farmers agree that 
The Progressive Farmer is valuable to them. You know it is valuable 
to you and you do not need to be convinced. Your neighbor, though, 
may not know of its merits and it is your duty to tell him and 


maybe lend him your copy now and then to prove it.—Editors. 








* SALSBURY. Pacey 


PLANTATIONS & 


{i 


AG Z 


SCOTT, MISS. 





®, T. FANT. Vice:Prest 


STORES 


Largest Coiion Plantation in the World. 


Rex. Miss. eee JOD AT 
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or, 





O wee fo ay f 


Le ene Le A oe Ce: ng. a oe 
eee a . raw” Qa.-— 
a Me 
CLepeZecicee ot he eee, 44 liu Poy om 
MCG). Pern Peg 
Klee dhele (Gaeta 
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ee Vy Sere 


LA DPEe_e— Sf ; , aaa ee ete ee 


ROBERT LYNES Secy 6 Teens 


EXECUTIVE OFFices 
{808-9220 CENTMAL @AWK BUILOINE 
Meer He, TEN® 
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EN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 


| dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
_ The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


This will insure prompt 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


] 





APRIL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TOBACCO GROWERS 


Guard Against Insects and Diseases 
—Fertilizer Suggestions — Closer 
Spacing Than the Average Will 
Probably Pay 
OBACCO beds should be watched 
closely from now until the crop 

has been planted. The flea beetle 

and flies may do considerable dam- 


age in avery 
short time. If 
there should be 


any plants in the 
bed that are dis- 
eased with mosaic, 
walloon or calico, 
different names 
for the same dis- 
ease, these insects 
can spread it over 
MR. MOSS the entire plant 
bed, as the disease is infectious and 
may be transmitted from one plant 
to another by insects, or by handling 
a diseased plant and then handling 
a healthy one. 
A remedy for the flea beetle is to 
spray the plants in the bed with ar- 





| senate of lead, one pound to six gal- 


|lons of water. 





This spray will also 
get a large number of the flies. There 
are a few other simple remedies 
which are more or less effective: (1) 
saturate some wheat bran or saw- 
dust with kerosene oil and scatter 
over the bed, or broadcast over the 
beds some dry dirt and dust raked 
out from under an old house; (2) 
perhaps the most effective remedy is 
to make the beds tight all round the 
sides, and cover with a good tight 
cloth so the flies and flea beetles can- 
not get to the young plants: 

Hand-weed all the beds that need 
it, and if the plants are not growing 
as rapidly as desired, put an applica- 
tion of ready-mixed fertilizer or cot- 
tonseed meal at the rate of 10 to 20 
pounds per 100 square yards on the 
bed and then wet it thoroughly. 
Watering the beds after hand-weed- 
ing will settle the dirt around the 
young plants and will make the plant 
food in the second applications of 
fertilizer more readily available. Ni- 
trate of soda at the rate of two and 
one-half pounds per hundred square 
yards, dissolved in 50 gallons of water 
and sprinkled on the bed, and then 
washed off the tender plants with 50 
to 100 gallons of clear water, will 
give quicker results, but there is some 
danger of making the plants too ten- 
der if applied late. 

The harrow that should have been 
started in March wherever it was 
practicable should be kept going over 
the tobacco land. It is not likely the 
rows in which the manure and to- 
bacco stalks were drilled will be cov- 
ered up so they can’t be located. Re- 
member that every time the land is 
harrowed before planting is equal to 
a good cultivation, and it can be done 
cheaper now than after the crop has 
been planted. 

Dry hardwood ashes can be used 
with stable manure at the rate of 
500 to 600 pounds per acre and good 
tobacco made without any further 
fertilizer, but it will be best to use 
some fertilizer and 200 to 300 pounds 
wood ashes to increase the potash. 
Do not mix ashes with manure or fer- 
tilizer, as the lime in the ashes will 
react with the acids and drive off the 
nitrogen; but these materials can be 
applied in the drill at the same time 
if covered immediately. 

There are numerous instances in 
the flue-cured belt where the yield 
could be materially increased and the 


| quality improved by closer planting 


and more liberal fertilizing. At the 
Branch Experiment Station at Ox- 
ford, N. C., the heaviest yields of to- 
bacco have been obtained from plots 
planted 18 inches in the drill and 
rows 3 feet 9 inches apart. How- 


ever, it is not recommended that the 
crop be planted as thickly as that, 
but in a some cases, for instance, on 
old hedgerows and on rich land that 
has been making tobacco too coarse 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


and bony, and other places which the 
grower will have in mind, a larger 
yield and better quality can be ob- 
tained by closer planting. The ten- 
dency, especially in the old belt, has 
been to plant tobacco too far apart. 
Tobacco planted 18 inches apart on 
the drill will not fire as badly as when 
planted 36 inches on the drill. 
E. G. MOSS. 


PRODUCE INFERTILE EGGS 


Save the Spoilage That Comes From 
Letting the Male Bird Run With 
the Flock 


HE farmers of the United States 

lose each year large sums because 
of improper methods of producing 
and handling eggs. One-third at least 
of this loss is easily preventable. It 
is due to the partial hatching ef fer- 
tile eggs. 

The eggs laid by a hen may be eith- 
er fertile or infertile, depending on 
whether or not the male bird has been 
allowed to run with the female. A 
fertile egg is one tn which the germ 
has been fertilized by the male bird: 
Except for this process of fertiliza- 
tion, the male bird has no influence 
upon the eggs which the hens lay. Egg 
production is equally great in flocks 
from which roosters are excluded. 

A fertile egg does not keep as well 
as an infertile one because the fertil- 
ized germ responds more readily to 
high temperatures than the unfertil- 
ized one. It is impossible to hatch an 
infertile egg or to cause a blood ring 
to form in one. Such eggs are much 
more likely to reach the table in good 
condition and there is Much less spoil- 
age in shipments composed entirely 
of them than in mixed shipments of 
fertile and infertile eggs. 

After the hatching season, there- 
fore, the male birds should be cooked, 
sold or confined. In approximately 
14 days after this all the eggs laid by 
the hens will be infertile. These can 
be marketed much more successfully 
under the adverse conditions that fre- 
quently prevail inthe hot summer 
months. 

Heat is the great enemy of eggs, 
both fertile and infertile. Farmers are 
urged to follow these simple rules, 
which cost nothing but time and 
thought and will add dollars to the 
poultry yard returns. 

1. Keep the nests clean; provide 
one nest for every four hens. 

2. Gather the eggs twice daily. 

3. Keep the eggs in a cool, dry room 
or cellar. 

4. Market the eggs at least twice a 
week, 

5. Sell, kill, or confine all male birds 
as soon as the hatching season is over. 





Down With the Sheep-killing Dog, 
Says Dr. Kilpatrick 

EEP everlastingly at it trying to 

convince our dog-loving friends 

that between the dog and the sheep, 


the good of the country demands 
fewer dogs and more sheep. Just 
why any man with absolutely no 


stock, not even.a dozen hens, but with 
a half-dozen children, should have a 
dog or two for each child is some- 
thing that I cannot for the life of me 
see through. What they feed to the 
dogs, that is when they do feed them, 
would feed a flock of chickens. Not 
every man feeds his dogs, and they 
run about over the country to the 
hen houses, and to the back doors of 
their neighbors, making themselves a 
nuisance. All of them, even to the 
humblest Negro, glories in the ex- 
ploits of his dawg.” I have 
even heard some of them say they 
would rather lose any mule in their 
lot than to lose a dog. 

Then when I go to the city I see the 
women with their poodles in their 
laps—but right here I am going to 
turn the subject over to the editor, 
for fear what I might say might be 
unprintable. 

R. B. KILPATRICK, M. D. 

Gold Dust, Tenn. 
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. OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to The Young People’s Department’ 


*, The Progressive Farmer 











ALPHABETICAL 
CHART OF FLOWERS 


her friends, and prepared a 


alphabetically arranged? 


Begonia with glee in its glistening te 
and glowing petals, 


Black-eyed Susans 





their towertng staiks, 


Hydrangeas with 


Jassamines with their rich odor which one 


more, lays its wealth a 


Pansies which star the 


Pinks, prepared to ——, the 


e queen oft flowers; 
delicious afriness 


has been crowned th 

















$237.10 NET FROM AN ACRE 
IN —* 


LIVE on a farm of about two hundred ana 








und transplanted the 

















THE SECRET IS OUT 

















, fifty quarts of peaches, 





tomatoes. 40 quarts of peaches, peach pre- 


serves, Marmatade, canned snaps, corn, suc- 
Otash, made tomato catsup, chit auce 
chow chow, quince preserves, jelly and a lot 


of other fruits 


This year [ put up a fancy 
and won 
the Harris 
ali expenses paid 


*xhibit for the 


county the first prize, a 


Normal sc 





ourse at onburg 





Ruth and - sent a tin exhibit to the Penin 
suid Pair at Newport News, L had. seven 
feen varieties of vegetabies and fru and 
Ruth had tweive varieties. [ won tho first 
prize which was $3, while won sccond 
prize; $2 We algo won $4.50 on nine first 


prizes of 50 cents each, on our jellies, pre 


serves and. pickles, and lots of second prizes 
I learned a great deal inking j 
kles the “Wide 


Progressive Par: 


vbout hes 


and 4-H brand pic from 
in The 
jelled 


thick 


ner It 
oth- 
310.50 


uir «=6$We 


awake Giris’ 
jally 
er girls’ was syrup 1 sold 
worth of goodé the last day of the F 
have soid $40 worth of « 
and we have.a large stock of 
tér beans, rn, SN and s 


fact, our while a great many 





to date inned goods 


tomatoes, but- 





Lps uccotash on hand 


now which we expect to sell next month, be- 


sides having enough for our family 





Betty told ot to forget to tell yo 
about the prizes 14e won a ula 
Pair She won second prize on a oop of 


Wyandotte 


four-months-oild Silver Laced 


§0c: first 





prize on crooked-ne quash 











$0c; and first prtze on her compositi or 
good roade. 

Some peopic not Ow ‘ yuid 
get so many pri ut wil il 1th $ 
ret’ It's beeause we are sive “arr 
r Girls Dl ALL 

t A x 

Ifarpersvilie, Va 


How I Earned 4  Bieyeie 
sunmimer t 


. C \ 
to work and earn 




















e@ mey to buy 
with in this way yut about ma 
who was having yme land sur d und 
was looking for ody to chat > 1 asked 
him if I could get a job, and | rici I yuld 
try me out i 1id atter a few day at ho 
thought I ysuld do the job all » hea 
kept me. Besides carning some mont i had 
lots of fun in the woods at dinner time whita 
the surveyor was looking at maps 

I also ge money ibscrip 
tions to m 3 At yney I 
looked » find a , that { tiked 
and about January ymne I le it to 
school now i » about two and a lf iles 
to school [am ten years old, and am in th 
sixth zrada ‘YRUS O. BUTLER 


southe Pines, N 





Have an Early Watermelon Patch 

















YERY boy and girl in the South is d to 
see the sweet and delicious watermelons 
get ripe As we are all fond of them we 
should arrange some way to have an irly 
patch 
A simple and r 
‘veral small 2zrdboa 
and match hoxes 
manure Plant 
box For real 
bout ¢ Hfte 
W he vVarm A i 
fro th jirt d 
tG ple rhe 
yr gar I 
Y 1 
bl 4 to ra vad of 
t market by ¢t t { ) 
1 l that 0d t ive 
whe t fro ) 
BOYD GAI I 
Hampton, Ark., R. F. D. 2. 
4 
Comment :—Thi: nformatio ymes 0 
late to be of rvic this eason » let's 
ke ar t t »f if ) yea 1 Out 
ip bo 





Organizations for Boys and’ Girls 


Girl 








The Scouts—Montagu tmimon, 
Chief E itive, 17 West Forty-second St. 
New Y¢ City, N. Y. 

The Camp Fire Lut ii 

Preside t, 4¢ v New 
York City P 
The Bos Scouts—National Headquarters 
lew York ‘ity, N . 


WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 






Old Mr. Garrick was very ill and the doc- 
tor was making his afternoon call 

‘Wa I had iny tucid intervals inco 
morning ?’’ questioned the physician 

y ‘ad nothing . 


except what su order- 





ae doct 





inswered the patient's wife with 
dignity Exchange, 
MORE FRIGHTFULNESS 

Old Dame—“Tinpence a pound for cane 
dies! That's very dear, ain't it? 

Grocer—‘‘Yes, but, you see, they are 
dearer now on account of the war.” 

Old Dame (in surprise)—‘‘Lor’ a massy'! 
You don’t say so. An’ be they a-fightin’ by 
candle-light now ?”—Tit-Bits 


Pollyanna Grows Up 


(Continued from p page 18, this issue) 


want to spoil her? Thus tar she has 
been utterly unconscious of her ex- | 
traordinary power, And therein lies 
the secret of her success. The minute 
she consciously sets herself to reform 
somebody, you know as well as I do 
that she will be simply impossible 
Consequentiy, Heaven forbid that she 
ever gets it into her head that she’s 
anything like a cure-all 'for poor, sick, 
suffering humanity.” 

“Nonsenset [ wouldn't w 
laughed the doctor, 


But | 
oR 
ib 


orry,” 


do worry, Thomas.” 
suit, Polly, think. of what she’s 
done,” argued the doctor. “Think of 
Mrs. Snow and Jolin Pendieton, and‘ 
quantities of others—why, they're not 
the same people at all'that they. used 
to be, any more than Mrs, Carew is 
And Pollyanna did do it—bless her 
heart? 
“T know 
Chilton, 


she did,” nodded Mts. 
emphaticaliy, “But I 
want Pollyanna to know 
Oh, of course she knows tt, in a ‘way 
she knows she taught them to play 

glad game with her, and that they 
ire ? ats hi appier in consequence, And 
| ; all right It’s a game—her 


Polty 
don’t 
she did it! 


Nationat Carbon Co. 


Fabnesteck epri 





that 

vaime, and they're playing tt together, 
fo you | will admit that Pollyanna 
eached to us ot the most 


tas pr re 





powerful sermons {1 ever heard; but 
the minute she knows it—well, [ don’t 
rant her to. That's all. And right 
now let me tell you that I’ve decided 
that L will go to Germany with you 
this fall At first [ thought [ wouldn’t 
1 didn’t want to leave Poilyanna~and 
I’m not going to leave her now. I’m 
going to t her with me.” 

Take her with us? Gooedt Why 


“Eve. got to Raye all. Further- 
gl 


more, { should | 1d to plan to stay 
x rew years, ue as you said you'd 
lilee f T ‘sexy vet Px {I f oT , 
itke. tO, want to pet nlyantia away, 
quite away from Béldinesyiiie for. a 
white, I’d like to keep, her sweet and 





unspoiled, 1f I can. And she 


31 hall not 
ret silly notions into her head if I can 
ie myself. Why, Thomas Chilton, 

> want that chil { made an insuf- 





eeeble little prig? 

“We certainly don’t” laughed the 
doctor. Sut, for that matter, { don’t 
believe anything or om could 
make fer so. However, this Ger- 


many idea suits metoa \ You know 


I] didn’t want to come away. when I 
did—if' it hadn’t been for Pollyanna 
So the sooner we get back there the 
better I’m satisfied, And I[’d like to 
stay—for a little practice, a5 well as 
study,” 

“The n th ut’s settled.’ And Aunt 
Polly gave a satisfied sigh 


CHAPTER XVI 
When Pollyanna Was Expected 


LL Beldingsville was fairly 
aquiver with excitement. Not 
since Pollyanna Whittier came 
home from the Sanatorium, ilking, 
had there been such a chatter of talk 
over back-yard fences and on every 
street corner. To-day, too, the cen- 
ter of interest was Pollyanna Once 


again Pollyanna was coming home-- 





but so different a Pollyanna, and so} 
different a home-coming! | 
Pollyanna was twenty nov For 


six years she had spent her winters 
in Germany, her summers Icisurely 
raveling with Dr. Chilton and his 
wife. Only once during that time had 
she been in Beldingsville, and then 1f 
was for but a short four weeks the 
summer she was sixteen. Now she 
was coming home—to stay, report 
aid; she and her Aunt Polly 


The doctor would not be with them 
Six months before, the town had 
been shocked and saddened by the 
news that the doctor had died sud- 
denly. Beldingsville had expected 


then that Mrs. Chilton and Pollyanna 


would return at once to the old home 
But they had not come. Instead had 
come word that the widow and her 
niece would remain abroad for a 
time. The report said that, in entire- 
ly new surroundings, Mrs. Chilton 
was trying to seek distraction and re- 
lict from her great sorrow 
(Continued next weck) 
IT SOUNDED THAT WAY 
The cat settled herself luxuriously in front 


of the kitchen range and began to purr Lit 


tle Dolly, who was strange to the ways of 
cats, regarded her with horror 
“Oh, gran'ma, gran'ma!” she cried “Como 


here quick, The cat’s begun to boil.” 
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Columbia 


Batteries 






As with 
your motor- 
boat, so with 
your tractor, 
auto or sta- 
tionary. en- 
gine—for de- 
pendability 
use Colum- 
bias. 


IGNITOR' 


Priented September 6}, | my 






FOR ovsenon 


SENERAL IGNITION 
ie: AL CARBON C0: 


SJ CLEVELAND, OMIO 
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Marmers and Their lies Are Putting Up the 
Ver linest Goods, the aie easiest Way, Using 
The ae Cuming Outhts 
Twenty-two Years’ Experience, in your favor. 
{ sell cans and all the 3 Write for 

Darliculars 


T.H. RANEY, Chapel Hiil, N.C. 
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all Coens | ow rite for price list, and 

best bait ever discovered tor attracting all kinds 

ot ish. 3.F.GREGORY, K2a1 St. Louis, Mo. 
The Hoosier Poultry Farm 
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bred land 
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writing 
Ww aveland, ind. 
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Sampson County, N. C. 
NOTE:—The Pig and Chicken Club 
is still open and when joining you 
should use the nominating form 








WORKING FOR ANOTHER PIG 


My Berkshire earned by club 
work in The Progressive Farmer 


Pig Club has 
1 little over three months He a 
am so we 
Iam mighty busy working for 


printed clsewhere in this issue. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it's all 


attend d to 


May we sé 


‘rve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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demand tires that are tough, road-resisting and resilient. 





rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Equip your car TO-DAY with United States Tires. 
There are five treads to select from. 


in each case—SUPREME. 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


A tire for every need of price and use 


United States Tir 
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The tires 


that possess these qualities and many more besides—the tires that 
are GOOD tires—giving better service and more mileage for the 
dollar—the tires that go farthest and last longest—the tires that 
guarantee all the best points in tire construction, inspection, work- 
manship and quality are United States Tires, made by the largest 


The quality is the same 












































